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^stricts has fallen belov th« pre- segregation level. As a result, 
c^urt- ordered desegregation^, coupled Vijbh normal demographic trends^ 
is producing increasing ethnic and racial isolation in many larger 
school districts. If tJiis trend' is to be stopped or -ce^rsed other 
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mandatory busing as veil as the current' legal situation, the ^ ^ 
prospects for metropolitan desegregation appear limited. On th€ other 
hand; voluntary methods haii^ worked well.^in some cases ahd may^ off er * 
a more, viable alternatiVe i^ii^largfer cities. (Author/EB) 
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. ABSTRACT 



The'garller studles^of the effect of desegregation on white flight 
were In conflict^ largely because of methodological differences ,in*^^ 
^study design and data analysis. The nost recent stiidles hav^ used more 
comparable methodologies and tend to, snow that under certain conditions 
desegregation does have a significant effect on white loss, although 
thfere is still disagreement on the size and duration of the effect. 

The present study offers 'a demQgraphlc projection method for 
estimaLlng the size and 4Liration of the white phenomenon and applies- the 
-method to school districts experiencing court^ordered mandatory desegre- 
gatl^^ In most cases the size of the effect Is both large and long- 
term, accounting for 30 to 60 percent white losses over extended 
periods following desegregation, llie white losses are such - that ,^ in ' 
many cases, the amount of desegrega^tlon — defined ^s minority exjposure 
to whites — is declining, and for sonie districts has fallen below the 
pre-desegregdtlon level- * * " / 

Court-ordered desegregation/ coupled with normal ^Jemogtf^phic trends 
is producing Increasing ethnic and racial isolation In many larger 
schOQl districts. ^ if this trend Is to be stopped or reversed -other' 
remedies .need to be considered. Given" the ^strong public opposition to 
mandatory busing as well as the Current legal situation^ the prospects 
for^etropolltan desegregation appear. limited.^ 0^ the other ^hand, 
'voluntary methods have worked well in some cases and may offer a ntore 
viable "alternative In larger cities. ^ , \ 
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. INTRODUCTION 



Amoag the' ma ay debater that have raged ov^ school busing, few 
have eagaged social scleatlsts with rttoVe^ iateasj^ty thaa the **white 
flight^* debate. Although the white flight ph^aomeaaa has a loag 
histpry ia both public ^aad social scieace^ discussions , it did npt 
become a truly coatrrove rsial issue ia sociology uatil James Colemaa's, 
we%l-publici2ed work on the subject, ia which he coacluded^ that school 
desegregatioa was a sigaificaat cail^ of decllaiag white earollments 
ia public schools (1975). \ ^ ^ ^ ^[ 

Shortly- after Colemaa's work appeared, three otl;ier major studies 
were' publi,shed^(or preseated) which concluded, quite firmly, that" 
Colemaa's aaalysis was defective, aad that sclTboI desegregatioa has 
* little dr ao^elfect on white flight. The first of t^ese was a study 
'by Reynolds Parley. (1975) , .the secoad a scudy t?y Christiae Rossell 
(1975), aad the thiVd a' study by Thomas Pettigrew aad Robert Greea 



(1976). This latter^study reiied heavily on' the Farley and Rossell 
data supplemeated by some^^ origiaal aaalyses. 

''.What makes che white ^iight controversy especially intriguiag is 
tha% all tour of these studi^X-used substaatially *the same- data base; 
aamely^^the public school ethai<\earctllmeat reports published since 
1967 b^^'the ^Office of Civil Rights^^CR) of HEW. While social scieatists 
''.f requeatly^isagree aboiA coaclusioasx from data, oae would aot' thiok 
such disa^greemeat could result f^om an^lyziag as siinple an^d straight- 
forward a data base as this oae. Moreovferv whiJ^e most methodological 
debates, ace esoteric aad dull, cjjis coatroversy has geaetated coasider- 
able -heat- bo-th withia aad witho'ut the professions^ ^Uadoubtedly, one 
af the reasoas" is that a great deal is at stake ioXthis debate, with 
major policy decisioas hiagiag upoa its outcome. A Large auuiber of ,* 
educatioaal ^policy makers and social scieatists have beea supporters 
of c6urt-ordered. desegregation as a tneaas of attaiaiag racbal iate- 
gratioa. If the white flight thesis is^true> thea court irtteryenCioas 
seekiag to elimiaate segregati/a may actually be^ ejtpaading it. Iti this 
eveat maay judged, educators, aad social scieatists will be ia .the 
unfortuaate* positioa of promoting |the very coaditioa they seek to halt. ^ 



All of these earlier studi^s.Jcrere based upon enrollment data 
tHr&ugh 1972 or 1973 at the latest ^ prior to itnpler^ntation of many 
^torthern court-ordered desegregation cases^(e>g>, Denver and Boston), 
After the initial furor^ boTtr Farley a'l^d^^ossell added enrollment data 
,for subsequent years and refined their analysis techniques. As a re- 
sult^ they mod-ified their original conclusions to some extent^ finding 
more evidence for white flight due to desegregation than they had pre- 
viously (Farley ^ ^1977; Rossell, 19 77a) . Interestingly ^ these* newer 
studies have not been well-publicized as yet, oind many social seien-* 
twists are unaware that ^:^re is now less di,sagreement oh th^' facj: of 
white flight. Disagreement still exists,- howev^, over the siz^ and 
d'uration of the effect ^ and the conditions under which it occurs > 

Accordingly,* given tJhe importance cf'the issue for future polic^ 
actions^ another look at the white flight phenomenon seems justified. 
This paper raconsiders the white flight issue in several ways. First, 
the works of Colfeman, Farley^ and Ro&sell are^ reviewed briefly. While 
some of their latest conclusions differ, due*mainly to somewhat differ- 



ent analysis- strategies, points of agreement will be emphasized* fit 
is"lnaintained that much of the remaining disagreement steins from p com- 
mon failure to uSe demographic metho^ds to ^establish underlying popula- 
tion trends. 

Second, results of a new white flight study will be presented, 
/The new study attempts^to determine both ^the magnit ude and^the duration 
of white flight effects by using demographic projection techniques for 
the school-aged popul^ti(;>n. The -method is applied to court-^ordered 
cases, which are judged most important for 'future policy decisions, , 
Althougji the courts have held that* mandatory desegregation 
or "busing" is more effective than voluntary taethods, thts claim 
must be reev'aluated in the light of induced white losses and thV resul- 
tant possibility of resegregation. Changes in desegregation leveis^or 
court-ordered cases will be assessed and compared to a voluntary plan 
underway in San Diego. 

Finally , ^ implications for future school desegregation poll^ci*es 
'will be discussed. The reasons for white fli^t must be uoderstoof in 
order to improve upon current policies. If white flight i? caused by 
prejudice and opposition to racially* integrated schools, then mandatory 
plans may continue tp find support. On the other hand, if white flight 
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is caused by opposition to manda'tory reassignmeiits\away from neighbor- 
hoo<l schools, voluntary^ plans nay prove more sticcess^ful than 'mandatory 
plans for intradi/trict desegregation,^ at least* £ot tnose , districts not 

xj^et; under court orders, , For '^:ourt-ordere^ districts experiencing re- 

^ ^ ■ .A. N 



segt^ationj of coursej metropolitan remedies — mandatory \or voluntary — may 
t^e tne otiiy solution, \- ^ . \ 



THE COLEMAN ANp.FARJ>EY STUDIES ' - ^ 

Coleman and Farley used a similar conceptual approach to \tudy 
-'white flight, although their initial nnethods differed considerab\Ly- 
Basically, their approach to analyze the re'lationship bp^twiaen , ^ ^ ' 
change^ in whit^ enrollment and changes in a quantitative desegregaition 
/index for xhe same period, ^ * ^ 

Inlcoleman's approach the dependent va'riable is annual change in \ 

white ejnrollment !Aw, from 1968 to 1973, while the independent variables' 

' ' * 1 * ^ ' ' ^ 

-are changes in .desegregation Ad, proportion black enrollment p^, log to£ 

I * * ' 

district size n, a region dummy r (North versus South), and the extent 

of desegregation within' the SMSA d , Coleman then examines various 
j * s 

liceari '^regression models of the form . ' 



itf = f(Adl Pg, n, r, dg) (I) 

applied to- the largest 21 central city school districts ^a<f the next- 
4^ largest,) He also't^sted various interactions wit^, id, including 
Ad X pg. Ad X'r, and Ad X d - . 

eman*s bes^ model (with -an ^ of .60 ifor the 21 larges.t 
districts ;and ,40 for the next 4^ districtjs) the strongest .an<l'»jK)st 
consistent coefficients occur for changes in desegregation, desegre- 
gation within the SMSA, and th4p>nte'raction between desegre'gation 
change and prop'drtion black- If we interpret SMSA desegregation as a 
surrogate for the ^^existenc& of^hite slurbs, then Coleman's major 
finding is that wfiite loss is acc'e^lea?a ted whenever desegr^egation occurs 
in large, central cixy school districts with a stibstantiaJt proportion 



u^Pn is a rel^ 



The desegregation measure u^ffS is a relative, .exposure index which 
nf&asures the average proportion Qf^white students in schopls attended 
by ^he average blaQk, student (Coleman, 1975),' ' v ^ 



of black earollmeat, aad this effect is enhanced wheaever predomtaaatly 
white suburbs exist airouad the district. He did not find any evidence 
for, substantial long-t»rm effects, ai^ough he admitted his analysts 
w^s not adequate- for this" test. Alsoj he found tihe effect strong in 
the South and much weaker in the Norths but it mu^t be emphasized that 
his latest, data was for 1973,^prior to the start of large-scale 
^desegregation .i^i).J.aj^ge'i=^-nortiiern cities, 

Farley's first analysis (Harley I) was'based^n 125 .school dis" 
tricts for cities with over 100,000 population (excluding ■ those 
districts with less thaA thr^^^e percent black). Like Coleman', he 
examined tKe changes in white enrollment from 1967 to 1972, and related 
it to change i»*^ desegregation index (a differeni one than Coleman's ) 
Btit here^the similarity ends, 

Farley analyzed to-tal change fi-n white enrollment from' 1967- to 
J.972' rather than year-to-year changesr Since Coleman' found the largest 
white los"^&3-^^cyrred in the first year following a signjLficant deseg- 
regation action, longer ^irae-intervats might'obscure the ^lationship. 
'More important, Farley did not experiment with more complex regression 
models, and in particular he^id not test for the crucial interaction 



Lculc 



between desegregation and proportiOii black. His main results showed 
Qnly tlie bivariate rela tlonsliip be*tween ijhite loss and desegregation 
change, separately f6r the North and the South; in a fojDtnote he showed 
a three^variable regression using desegrejation change, and proportion 
black. Perhaps not surprlsingl]?, then, he did not find evidence to 
support Coleman's ctinglu^ioLnr , > , 

F,irley's second analysis (Farley II) was quite different (1977). 
Basically the same set-of school districts were used a^l in Farley^I, 
but enrollment data was added for 1973 and 1974, Mol?e crucial, hq,w- 
ever, he applied 3t regression model mucji like -<1> to^* anmJal Changes 
in white enrollment, also added several, variables not used by 
Colegian inclgding year, a metropclitanN^istrict* vefsjjs central city ^ \, 
district dummy varfiable ^(Coleman analy^e\ ^only central -city districts), 
and average white enrollment change in* the twtf years preceding deseg- 
re^a Cion (-w) * 



2 

+ "The index of* dissimilarity (Taueber and TaUeber, 1965) 
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With these modifications, Farley II come$ to conclusions nor 

^ uniik,e Coleman' s,^ Tlje highest t jrat^ibs ^ere fo^d for proportion 

biacic, change in desegregation, the m\tro Variable (suctt that metrd 

^districts hav^ les^^^ss th^n central city dis trices) , and tVie inter- 

^action therms Ad X ^fT^ Ad X n,"and Ad X Aw, In other wortj^s, the effect 

of desegregation on white loss will be strongest in larger centjral 

city school districts that hive a substantia? proportion of blacks, and 

that $how"pre-exis ting white enrollment decline&t Coleman found that^ 

for a l^rge central'city school district with white suburbs and ^25 p^r- 

Cjpnt black, a c^nge of '20 points in his desegregation index is' 

assocl;rted with an additional white loss of 8 Percent; Farley Il^finds 

that?^ fpr a large central cUy district withOO percent b>ack enroIJ,! 

menr/ the incremental white loss associated with a 20 point change ia ^ 

his desegregation index is 6 percent* * \ , ■ 

While It "is encoLii*agiTig that the Coleman and FarJ^ey I^I analyse^- 

show a convergence ^in conclusions,* there are still* ijiany analytic 

difficulties and several i4nai\s^ered questions. ■ First, thfeir coramon 

conceptual ajJproach , makes* the assumption that only the ampuri t , and^not 

^ * ^ " , * i -* ^ 

the type of 'desegregation, makes a difference, ^ If the" rea^ous" for white " 

1 , ' ' ' . ^ : - ^ 

^flfght F»^e mandatory reassignment to aon^neighborh6od schools, rather 

than integrated schools per *se, then changes in desegregation index ^ 

caused by voluntary transfers t>f mli^ority studonts tq predominantly,. ' 

v^hite schools' Ttiig^tt not'caiise white losses* Moreover^ it is possible 

that white flight l>e diminished or rvon^exi^s tent whenever de'se^re-^ - . 

gation — mandatory or voluijtary, -^^ is" supported by the conrniunity- ^ 

rather than being impo^ad^y a coart uppn/a protesting camnfiintLtyt „ ^ ~ 

- A second and possibly more serious problem is that -n© attempt is 

made to model the Basic demographic pro*cesses that, are the 'pri'mary 

causes -of white l(rsses^in the afegenc e of desegregation; namely,' White' 

out-migration tgt the siibturbs and .declining white birth rates- - tf ^ , 

large-scale desegregation; causes white loss, and if *the mechanism 

involves consQious choices of white families, then it is possible that 

some wlutd^.losses— "anticipatory" whiter flight — migh^ occur prior to the 

onset of desegregation^ Such a result would be'missed in Coleman * s model 

vafd confounded with an independt^nt; .variable in the Farley II rftodel (avex- 

age white ^oss for fhe, greviotis twa years). . * ' \ ■ ^ 



Firbal%, -neittl^r analysis dealis adequately .with *the issue of 

longer-^erm effects of desegregation, particularly for large scale 

^^^piirt-ordered plans* The main reason, of course, is that the earlier 

wouks had data for only ^19^^ or 1973, and courts did not begin issuing 

large-scale desegregation orders until 1970 ot 1971, Even 1974 is too 

ear^ly to determine long-term effects ^in the North, sinqe loany northern 

desegregation ordets were not implemented until^ 1973 or 1974* 'Qlearly, 

the full policy implications of white flight qanriot be evaluated with-: 

out knowing ^he ^longer^-term effects of desegregation. 

* * ^ *^ * ■ ^ 

^ THE RQSSELL STUDIES^ ' * " ' . - ^ 

The original Rossell study (Rossell I; 1975) toJStr-a^^dif ferent 
conceptiifll approach £pr assessing the effects of^ desegregation* on 
white flight!. Observing that Coleman's analysis could not separate 
the effects of governments-imposed desegregation from other types of 
(desegregation, •including changes JLn natu^tal residential patterns, she 
adopted a quasi-experimental desi^. Her basic approach is to compare 
Vre-dese^regatibn rates of white lojs with post-desegregation losses 
for school districts that, implemented school desegregation plans, and 
to tlien compare shj^f^ts, if any,, to a grpiip of control districts. The 
districts chosen . for study com|)ris^d a non-random sample of 86 northern 
school districts (a subset of the NationalV)pinion Research Corporation 
Permaneht Community Sample of 200 cities that were in the Nbrth and 
had'at least 3,000 black residents)* The year of desegregation was 
established by means of a mail ^'ue^tionnaire sent to school district 
^dministratt)rs . ^ . n 

While Rossell I had a distinct advanta-ge over the Coleman and 
Pauley work by identifying government and cour^-ordered desegregation, 
a number of analysis pj^oblems hampered this first study, leading* to 
the conclusion of no relationship between desegregation and white 
flight. First, the dependent variable qsed was not change in white 
enrollment but, rather, change in the percent white* This iweasure 
coitfounds' the, possibly different movements of two independent popula- 
tions, whiles and blacks* For example, the percent white will define 
Xf black enrollment is increasing while white Enrollment is stable. 



Afcev a desegregation action^ i^black enrollment levels off, and uftilte 
enrollment starts declining^ the percent white will continue to droi>* 
thereby masking a significant stiift in population movements. Thi^s 
ptienomenoji ^as a<f^ually occurred in a number of* desegregatj^on cases, ' 
includiiTg Boston,, 

Like Farley I» Rossell I enrollinent data ^to^ped in 1972» and 
no attempt, was made to control for most of ttie significant factors 
identified by Coleman as intervening in tfie relationship between. 

'desegregation and white losses^ Suct\ as proportion blacks existence 
of white suburbs* and so forth. Finally^ the effect of desegregation 
was evaluated by fitting a i^gression line to, pre-desegregation white 
loss rates and comparing this slope to a post-desegregation regression 
slope. Since the^ year of desegregation is simply the year of the 
most significant government action, the slope of the pre -de segregation 
regressioit might be influenced by other desegregation events — c>r 
several events — prior to the year chosen. For e^mple, the year 
of desegregation chosen far San Francisco is 1^71, when court-or'dered ^ 
busing began, but a major school-bo^d busing plan was adopted- in 
1969'and implemented in 1970* during which time' substan tial white 
losses occurred. A? a result San Francisco does not h^ve. significant 
white fllgSt in RosseXl's studies. 

. Rossell II (197M represents a major updating with iDoVe. data and 
more extensive analyses, She'added southern school districts as well 
as ehi^liment data through 1975. She also grouped the districts 
according to type of .desegregation plan (government-ordered or school 
board-initiated) » extent of desegregation, and region. In this new 
analysis she finds more ' districts with significant white losses asso- 

'ciated with desegregation changes. The strongest effects^are found 
for 'those distriats with court-ordered desegregation that have sub- 
stantial porj^iOTS of white students reassigned by the plan.-^ - 
* . This improved analysis still has several dif ficultiest Districts 
are not grouped adequately by size^ by percent 'blfck jenrollment and , 
by availability of white suburbs. Moreover^ like Farley and Coleman, 
ther^ is no demographic analysis against which to establish' white 
loss rates in the absence of desegregation. This is an even more 

A* more recifent paper by Ro'ssell was received too late for full con- 
sideration here (RosseLl* 1978). In brief^ multiple regressions show 
that first-y^ar losses. are most strongly reiated^to percent blacky percent 
whites reassigned^ their interaction^ ^nd distric t/SMSA segregation' ratio. 
NO long-term effeccs are found. 



cirlticaP' prabletti in'Rossell's analysis, since the use of pre-desegrega- 
tion enrollment trer^^y assumes that no white loss is occurring due to 
anticipatory Qffectsr or to the effects of ^less major desegregation 
actions. If such effects occur, then the pre-tlesegregation trend beings 
used to compara agaiast post-<iesefgregation trends tnay be steeper than 
they^would^have beeiV;with no desegregation at all. Clearly, other 
types o.f analysis must/be adopted to investigate this possibility^ 

There have been other wfiite flight^-studies t>esides the ones 
reviewed so far. For the most part, however,, they .provide" little 
additional information over and above the combined Coleman, Farley, , 
and Rossell findings. The Pettigrew and Green study (1976) fioes 
present some new analyses for-the 21 largest cities^ but their approach 
is basically the same as Farley I; they do not analyze year-to-year 
changes; they do not include critical interaction terms in their loodels 
(especially Ad X p ); their data stops in r373; snH they do not 
identify court-ordered desegregation. A study by Fitzgerald and Morgan 
(1977) attempts to offer a broader mode L of white out-migfa^tion from 
larger cities (over 50,000) using such variables as crowded tjposing, 
criine, and poverty* 'Btit.these variables are not studied on a yearly 
basis in associatio jn wff y^fe&egregation changes, aod no demographic 
analysis is conducted to estabi^h^changes in white birth rates, 

■ ^ 
A NEW STrfpY . . / ^ 

Given the latest works of Farley and Rossell, ^there seems to be 
substantial agreement on several critical points. First, the fact 
that^white loss^ is associated with desegregation in some instances 
is not in dispute. Second, it is a conditional relationship; it 
occurs under some conditions but not others. Third, the effect is 
seen most clearly in the year that desegregation takes place, which 
in raost cases is the first year of a plan's implementation except 
when a plan is implemented in several phases (as for Boston pr 
Olclatoraa City) . ^ ' i " 

Xlthough there is variation in the nature of the contritions cited 
by eaci\investigation, some convergence is apparent when all three 
studies are compared* ' First, the effect appears to depend upon a 
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substantial proportioir^f black (or minority) students, perhaps on 

the order of 20 to 25 percent. Second, the effect appears s'trongpst 

, for central city districts surrounded by accessible whiJDe suburbs 

(e.g., Boston) and weakest for large metropolitan schml districts 

surrounded by minimally developed rural areas (e.g., Charlotte, N.C.). 

: Finally, the effect appears strongest when tKere is a significant 

shift in the racial balance o^f schools, and'especially when white 

students are included in the shift. In the Coleman and Farley studies 

this show^ up as a desegregati^on index change -pf 20 points or so, 

while in the Rossell 'study this corresponds to reassignment of at 

least 20 percent or so of black students or at Ifeast 5 ^rcent or ^o 

of the white students. 

In the vast majority of cases, however, shifts on this or<ler of 

magnitude rarely occur outside of court-ordered desegregation plans. 

In ColBman*s list of the 70 largest central city districts, 16 showe'd 

an annual change <Jf 20 percentage points .or wore on his desegregation 

index, and only -one was not involved in a Qourt-ordered desegregation 

case (Wichitay Kansas, which was involved in a HEW manda-te) . Of the 

86 Rjossell II school districts, 22 showeM a change in tr\e index of 

dissimilarity of 20 points or nK^re, but only 6 were not brought about 

+ . 

by court order (Wichita ai>d Tyler and Araarillo, Texas, which were 
ij^olved in HEW mandates; ^d Berkeley and Riverside, California, and 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, which had Sthool-board initiated plains) *^ Perhaps 
more important, x>f the 16 Rossell II districts -that showed at least 
5 percent of white Students reassigned — ^^which may offer the greatest 
potential for white flight — only Berkeley was not by court order. 

It seems fairly clear, then, that while changes in desegregation 
indices are the empirical correlates of white losses,, large changes 
are generally brought about only through court^orders . , 

Given this state of knowledge, the new study was designed 
to focus specifically on court^ordered desegregation cases in Which 
mandatory reassignment (as opposed to voluntary ^transferring) takes 
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The percentage of students reassigned is actually based on those 
students who show up at scfibols to which they are reassigned. Thus 
when white flight occurs, the percent of^white students'actually re- 
assigned is probably considerably higher. * 
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*pl^ce- FurthernK>re, the emphasis of th^ study is oa certaia questioas 
aot ad^uately aaswered by the existiag research; aamely^ the magaitude 
aaH *jduratioa of ^he effect of court^ordered maadattoty^ desegregatioa.. 
la order to aaswer these questioas with ^eater precisioa, we have 
employed demographic techaiques to project school ear6IImeats ia the 
abseace'of desegregation. 




Methods 



/ 



/ 



.The potential uaiverse" for the study coasisted of all school 
A districts undergoiag court-ordered maaciatory deseg^regatioa (COMD) , by 
which is meaat a desegregatioa plaa itivolviag maadatory reasslgnraeat 
of st^deats arisiag from a court order. Maadatory re^ssigameat p laas ' 
aot due to court order and court-ordered voluatary plaas will aot be 
aaalyzed ia detail. (This is aot a serious restrlctioa siace there are 
^relatively few such cases.) Givfia the Colemaa aad Farley fiadiags, 
th'e^ uaivei;se was further rtestrlcted to school districts earolliag 'over 
VO^OOO students aad havlag at least 10 p^rceat miaority enrollmeat Xfi 
1^6Sy which is prior to the start of COMD c^ses. ^ 

* Searches of published studies, legal references, aad telephoae 

laterviews with school district officials yielded 54 school districts 
. meetiag the selectioa criteria. Excluded from the preseat study are 

Stockton* California, payton, Ohio, Milwaukee, Wiscoasia, ^ad Omaha^ 
^Nebraska wnose court^ordered plaas did aot begia luitll 1^76, aad 

Charlestoa, 'South Carolina, for which ^complete data could not be ob- 

taiaed. 



Ia additioa to the OCR earollmeat data, exteasiye telephoae ia^ter- 
views were coaducted with school district officials to determiae 
critical dates*of court orders aad plaa implemeatatioa; characteristics 
of plaas, iacludiag aumber of schools affected by pairiag^ clustering,^ 
or other .reassigameat mechaaisms ; aad the existeace aad accessibility 
of developed suburbs* Writtea court orders aad plaas were ob«Caiaed 
wherever possible, aad additioaal iaformatioa about suburbs was 
obtaiaed by exatniaing maps and OCR'earollmeat* data for ^uirroundiag 
^school districts. Two differeat types of aaalyses have ^beea coaducted 
with the' data/ . * ^ 



Rossell lists 8 board-iai tiated, city-wide, mandatory plan^ all 
but* one of which (Berkeley) had at* white reassignmeat;'*aoae but Berkeley 
had significantly accelerated white losses. The author kaows of oaly 
two court-t^rdered voluatary plaas meetiag the inclusitea* criteria after 
1971; Daytoa^ Ohio, which was receatly'ordere^i to implemeat a maadatory 
plaa^ ia 1976, aad Saa Die^o which started a court^ordered voluatary plaa 
ia 1977. 



Most COMD cases occurred after the Swaa v^ Board of Educatioa 
(402 U.S. 'l), decided ia 1971; ^ ^ 



Analyst's i : Again, oae difficulty of the Colemaa, Farley^ aad 
Rossell analyses is the presumption that white flight Vill occur only 
in the year when th^re is ? <:hange in a desegregation index or during 
t;he years , following the largest desegregation at^^tiorv/ But. if the white 
flight phenomenon is real, it is reasonable to expect th^^ so^tfa "antici-' 
tpatory^' flight yilX take place wh^n the com^aalty becotrtes; aware that, 
mandatory desegi;^ega tion is about to talife place, Thi3->!Kight occur after 
a court order,,bu^ prior to implementatifin,^ while ^ap^Jeals ai^e being ex-- 
hausted, as in ca^es like Denver and Detroit. It alsQ could occur riitg 
an intense community, controversy when a lawsuit is ferought but before' 
court order Is i'ssued> as in cases like Boston, Pasadena, and Pontiac. 
Such ppssibili^ies cannot be investigated with the taethods^ used in these 
other studies. \ * . . ' 

In an attempt to SDlve this problem^ the first anaXysi^ was a 
.modified quasi-experimental design with pre- and post-desegregation 
enlrollment changes compared to a control group (Armor, 1976). The 
major differences , Between this analysis and 'Rosse li' s are (a) following 
the Coleroarf and Farley 11 findings, districts are grouped -according to 
proportion of rain6rity enrollment and the availability of suburbs and v 
(b) pre-desegregati'on enrollment changes are measured prior to any 
significant coujt orders or partial implementations. A revised summary 
of .this anaiygis, whLch encompasses all 54tdistricts , will be presented. 

This first attempt to establish a loss rate prior to the first 
significant court order was not wholly* satisfactory. First, in some * 
cases the timfi of the court order and^ the time' of the actual start of 
busing are separated by several years, ' raising the possibility that dem^?- 
gtapuic changes aluue — such' as. decli^ning births — might explain some ■ 
of the difference in loss rat^s, Ttiat is, post-desegregaticm loss rates 
might have been higher than pre-desegfegation loss rates even if the 
court case had nc5t occurred. Th_e second problem is that many desegrega- 
tion cases are long and coiE^lex, with many orders and controversies cov- 
ering an extended period of years. Locating a single year to divide the 
pre- and post-desegregation^period is liable tc5 generate much argument 
and disagreement. 

Analysia II . A more adequate solution for these- probleins requires 
dome sort of demographic method simil^ar to those used by many school 
dist;ricts to project future schbol enrollments. The unique advantage of 
projecting a^ schPol age population is thst at any ohe , point ia time the 
cohorts who wilUbe entering school during the next ^ive years actually 
exist" in the population at large (i.e., children born in the previous 
five years). Thus birth data, adjusted for net migration rates, permit 
projection of a fut^ire school {)opulatlon five years frpm any given year. 
This in .turn offers a test for both anticipatPry and long-term white 

flight. ' 1 

^ The demograt>hic projection method used here relies on blrth^ data 
from 1950 to 1972 and census data for 1950, 1960, and 1970. Persons 
born from 1950 to 1962 represent the potential school age^population 
in 1967, with most 12tli graders having been bom in 1950 and most ^ , 



■ kindergarteners in 1962, If all birt;J\s survive and th^e ^is no net mi-^ 
gration,, tHesi the sim of births from 1950 to 19^2 wcfuld b^ the projected 
school age population for 1967, The projected population for 1968 
would be obtained by subtracting the- graduating seniors ^(1950 cohort) 
and adding- the incoming kinderga^rten C1963 cohort), and so forth for 
succeeding years, with 197^ births being used to project the 1^77 pop- 
ulation. Thus year-to-year chainces in the potential population, can be 
calculated and projected for 19do to 1977 using birth data that is at ^ 
least five years-prior to any given 5^ear, ^ The crucial advantage of ' 
this approach for school ^desi^gregation ca^es is that a given event, 
such as' filing a lawsuit or a 'court order, 'canno^ affect birth rates 
that preceded i't by. seyeral'years^. This is especially useful fpi; 
extended lltfgation^cases, ,wh6re an initial order might oco^^,,in 1971 
but not be implemented until 19?^. Projecting the' potentt^ dh'ange ► 
between 1971 and 1974 depends upon 1969 births at the latest, twtf; 
years prior to ^the court 't)rder. 

% ^ ' ' ^ ^ ' ' \ ^ 

Of course,*.riot all births survive, and net Miration fcan occur 
which- reduces (or increases) ^potential cohort by the time it reaches 
ariy given grade level* ^ence birth-rates must be adjusted to reflect 
both , survival and net'out-migra'tion. This (;an done using^l95P to 

^ 1970 census data to establish cohort 1:etention rates. For a number of 
reasons, .including statistical reliability and coverage, the 0-4 cohort 
is used for estimating migratiop, . Jjxe 1950 to 1960 retention rate is 
simply the ratio of white cliildren aged 10 to 14 in 1960 to white chil- 
dren under i,in 1950. Sitice this ,r^tiD is actually a 10-year rate, we 
can^convert it to an 11-year rat^ by using an .e3q>onential law; for. a 
given'^birrh f^ohri^r^ this gives *us the ratciticn rate when that cohort 
reaches sixth grade, which is midway in the school career. Rates would 
of course be lower in earlier grades ^nd higher, in latet gtades, but ^' 
we assume that the'midpolnt is very clx)se to the average. For linstance ,. 
if the 11-year retenti'On rate is .70, then 1950 births can fce*reduced 
by .70 to estimate thajt proportion who would be 'in the 'schoo^l popula-- 
tion 11 yea^rs later. A similar rate can be calculated for 1960 to 
1970; in most ca^es it is lower than tHe 1950-1460 rate reflecting , : 
the fact that net out-migratiori for Vhites^is higher in the 1960's 
than In the 195P's. This rate is applied' to births^^in 1960. 
Since anhual census data is not available , jour method interpolates re- 
tentiop rates between 1950 to 1960, assumlngi^thaf the annual chaftge 
occurs in equal increments ^ Given fhe relatively steady growths/ 
declines in most school" populations, once birth cohort changes are 
taken into account, this is not an'tmroasonable assumption for our 
purposes % " v > ^ 

The critical question is how to adjust 1960,^s births for net ^ ' 
migration during. the 1970's; this requires a ifetention rate for 1970 
to 1980. We have used two approaches*: Methodf A assumes that net 
^-white out^^gfation is the same in the 1970's as in the 1960's;^ and 
Method B. assumes that whatever change occilts between 1950-1960 and 
1960-1970 (which is nearly always a decrease) also occurs ^>etween ' 
1960-1970 and 1970-1980. Henc^ if the retention rate drops from .7 to 
.6, the estimated 1970-1980 retention rate under Method B would be .5. 



An/important feature of the demographic method is that its vaj.id- ' 
ity can/ bjk tes ted l>y 'examining projec ted- and actual losgj^ years prior 
to a desegregation controversy* In applying -the method to numerous 
Cijtiesjir our sample. Method A usually produces a better fit ,to enroll- 
ment" losses prior to ^desegregation events, particularly when ^^signifi- 
cant desegregation ■ event occurred by 1970*. Methdd B m^y overs'|;ate 
bu t-migration in the'1970'sT particularly since oirt-migration did, not 
get lihderway in most cities untilf the late I950's. Also, if desefere- 
gation actually' be^an in 1970 ani some white flight has occurred,/ the* 

.197Ctf census will riflect accelerated out-^migration. Accordingly, the ' 
projections in this report are rfased on the tnethod that gives a better ^ 

*fit/to actual losses priOF to tfte start of any significant court action. 



J* For the purpose of compa^ng projected and a^s^al achool enro3,l- 
nts, annual rates of chahge/are used rather than atrsolute. numb<;:rs- 
TJik reason is that even c6rre£ting' for net olut-migration, projected 
^chool populations usually disffer fi^om tfie actual school enrollme'nts 
jiecause (1) not all 5 yea^ bids go to kindergarten, (2) some studenta 
daop oit beforfe age 17, (3) ^ome clvildren attend private schools aad 
(4^ in a few cases school difstVicts are slightly larger (or smaller) ^ 
than civil di-visions used fir birth aad census counts. ^ *Thus the pro-^ 
jeered school enrollment sdkrts with the actual school enrollment as 
pf a certain year (Usually /i967 os 1968) -and is reduced by the rates 
^of change derived from thef proJected*school7age .populatfon-- 

To^put all,, this more/ formally, the- 10-year retention rate for 



^1 'I 
year i, R,^ is /found b^^ / 



50 



''60 '''so 



70 '60. 



(2) 



60 



?75"" ^60'^So-^60^ 



(Method A) 



(Method B) " 



/ ;The 11-year rate/R. is found by applj^ing the compound interest law to 
^ H,' to obtain a pearly, rate, and thei) converting^this back to an II- *■ 
^ear rate; thus/ * ^ ' 
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(3) 



Rates for Inteirmediate 'yeaVs ajre found by^ interpolation (and ,for 19^1 
and 1972, by extrapolaftion of ^the ^960-1970 trehd)* Then the initial 
ptojeCteci whi^e populati-on /in 1967 is given by ^ ' ^ . - 

w^^re are wtfite births in y6ar*i. To get the ^jrojeitecl population 

in .i968S^e su^^tractr R.^B->, (196? graduated) aird-add R,-Bv\' (19^8 kinder 

garten*). to ^nd similarly for ^ucces^ve y^rSi '^llie' projected 

loss rates are then 1 - W . . /W , and ■ these" ^re applied to the 1967 ^ 
X - , ^ + 1 4: ■ ,^ * ^ - 

^^or ^x96^8 actpal school enrollment ta obtain the piylected enrollments. 

In most .cases the proj^<itioti' meiJJiod iS' fairly close to .a linear 
projection of pre-desegre^atioi^ losses, \pi;ovided that'^io years .with 
significant desegreg^ti-oa actj^vity are^lncl^ded/'altliough^generally 
the demographic method yieTds , somewhat ^^teeper rates of J^oss. The 
jreason is that the declining birth rates in ,the sixties ^are coupled 
.with very high birth rates in the fifties; "It can be shown tt^at 
linear increases 'in births coupled With stibsequeitt linear jd^Creases ^ 
in bx^||s can combine* to yield non-linear incre^ases and decreases in 
school age papulations, ^ ^ ■ 

Ar^other refinement is req[uire<i for certain districts. White 
birth data includes Mexican-American births, and in western school - 
districts where this pppulation Is ^substantial white births must be 
reduced accordingly* This i^ ^ccomptlished by using school ethnic en-* 
rollments to(a^roject relaitiv|^ prop©t:Jtitons af >texi^an and Anglo ba^k to 
1960 and 195Crarid applying an estimatfed-Ahglo fraction to the White ^ 
birth rate, * ■ / . 

,It is emphasized that the method uged here does not attempt to 
nK>del the oiit-migra^tion process .it3elf, but rather takes out-migration 
as a given and (by our model) aasumes^ that tho'se forces operating to 
cause ""(or accelerate) oiit-migration between the fifties and sixties 
operate to cause it ,(or increase it) in l970's* The central question 
^in our approach is not whether court-ordered desegregation causes whi1|e 
loss, but rather whether desegregation causes an inc rease in^white*.^ 
loss rates over and above what would hav€ happened without it, assuming 
" conservatively — that out^migration woulfi continued in the l970*s* 
It <Ls possible that changes in^jtherr unmeasured events in the l970*s 
including crime, higher taxes, and othfer urban problems might have 
accelerated^White loss rates in thes^ cities, but the out-migratlon 
rate used for- the 1970's,Nft3sed*on known trendy, probably Incorporates , 
mqst of their effects! ^ ^ 



7 ' ■ ^ . 
Raw data, and calculations are 'provided in^ the Appendix. 



'a final point^on me chods ^ide*^5ferve.3.^commenc. Although .we ^re us ir\g. 
the terra'"white fiigtiC; "^^in Reep^ing wioh cusE^jnary usage arnoag researchers 
in chis fiei4t, if. muit be emphasized chat we are not studying only * " 
resident iarl. -relocatfioa*. As applied to che school d^egregation f ield ^ 
wh'ice flighc means whice losses in school enrollments in excess^of uhat , 
wp'uTd h^^e been^ observed ^Without desegregation/ Given this meaningt'' 

*th4re are ^hree mSjor processes which can ^i^a-risfe to white flight 
friim public schools: {l> res ideat ia 1 , r^e location outTs ide ,the di.striDt^ 
(2) transfer of children ffom public to private " ^,choo Is ; and (3) fa'ilui^e ^ 
of T\ew area 'residents to replace regui'Sr outmigrants whd ar^ leaving 

'the atrea f5r ceasops urvrelat^cf to desegregation* tJiir^ source is 

fr-eqaeptly oyerlook^d**^ Alth<>u^h our methods do no-t eaabli^ feystenaiatic ^ ^ 
appottionmfent of-white flight^ according to these^ t)iree fourtj^s. sneciaT 
data from one school* dis trict r'wiii eiiable a preliminary loott at ^ 
tKis issue. ' ' ' ' ■ t i \ , ^ ^ 

% " . ■' ■ * ■ . ^ ' ^ 

Res ul ts ' . ■ * . . ^ ■ 

' * -Aqalysis^ I . "^e can get a blroad picturie of.^<che white ^ight phenoroeaoa ^ 
throtJgh the crude '^qu&si^exp^rL^tneatar^aalysis ^^ppli^d %o all 5A districts. 
First, the districts* are grouped according to characteristics already 
kaown to be related to whixe losses; naraelyt the '^proportioa of minority* - 
students, the availability of suburbs^ and* reglpri/ To d^teVmi ne w hether 
white flight exists, post-deseiareicfatipn Joss orated are compared to pre- 
desegregation loss rates aad ^o^^alogous los'^ ratfes foj a coptrolr^r&up. 
'A summary of ^his analysis is 'shown Iri^Xable 1/ ^It is readily ^ . 

apparent thatf'if there is a white- flight «ff^ct» appeaVs^niost 

' , ■ \ , ■ ^ 

prominent among school districts that h^tv^oVer 20*perjce'nt minority and 

accessible suburbs. In fth'ese cases the n6rbheTi^^po^st'*desegriegation'white 

loss rate^s_three tiines the pre^-rate* aad doubW'^theu nate in the control 

■ ■ t ^ ^ " 

disti;ict3 for the ^irst two years , after the starf Qf desegregation. 
^Moreover! the loss'rates remain'hight cc>mpdre3 to both the pre-rate' 
aad^ the control district rate, 3 and A year^^ af^er ^dese^gregation; 
No appreciable ^difference is found for aorthem 'and southefn districts 
within this category; thts ^liffers from Coleman's results* which 
showed ar stronger effd.ct for ^outliefn districts.^. However,- Coleman's ■ 
data'stopped pricrf^Co the S£aft^o£ court-ordefed desegregation 
many northern cities. 



^ize of district is controlled by 'dqnfining the^analysis to "districts 
with over 20,000 enrollment! The amount o'f desegregatron Is r^t controlled^ 
but since all are court-ordered plans the anwJ^tnt^of ^nandato'ry reassignment 
is substantial ^in all but a fev^cases^;, 



the amdunt 



E:JROL^ME^JT CHANGES BEFORE AND AFTER 
l-COUHT -ORDERED MAKDATOHY DESEGREGATION 



District 



Averag^ Annual Percentage Change 



TWo' years 
Pre-Order 



Two years 
Post-Start 



3-4 jrears 
Post-Start 



dumber of 
Districts 



Over 20% Minority, 
Suburbs * ^ 
Northern White^ 
Southern yblte 
Minority 

Over 20^ Minority, 
!^o Suburbs^ 
■ White 
^ Minority 

X^'l^X Mlnori'ty'^ 
^ White 
Minority 

Flbriiia Districts^ 
White. y " 



Rossell Non-desegregation 
Districts^ 
White North -2-7 



-3-. 6 


' -11.5 


-8.4 , 


(9^ 


-3:2' 


-11.6 


•=3.8 ■ 


' • (16) 


+3.6 


. • - 0.6 


40,8 


(25) 


-0.8 


■ .-6.0 


-1.9 * 


(151 


+1.7 


. 40.4 


40.4 


(15) 


+1.0 


.-2.3 


-2.5 


(5) 


+1.4 


+2.0' 


+2.2 


'(5) 


+2.4 


* ' 40.6 


H'6 * 


(9) 



'-5.0 



(18) 



a 

See Table^2 for district^?. 

'^ballas, Houston, Ft. Worth, Texas; Atlanta, Georgia; Oklahoma 

"City; Birmingham, Alabama; Little Rock, ^rkansa^; Memphis, Nashville, 

and Chattanooga, Tennessee; Norfolk, Rlchinond, and Roanoke, Virginia; 

Greensboro and Raleigh, I^orth Carolina; Jackson , Mississippi. 

c * * ^ 

Mobile and Montgomery Counties, AX^abama; Bibb, Chatham, Miiscogee, 

and Richmond Counties, Georgia; Louisville-Jefferson County /Kentucky; 

Baton. Rouge, Shreveport^ Louisiana; Winston-Salem, Charlotte, florth 

Carolina; Greenville^ South Carolina (data for Cliarlesto^i incomplete); 

Austin, Texas; Portsmouth, Mevport News, Virginia. 

Minneapolis; Las Vegas; Tulsa; Lexington^ Kentucky; Pulton 
County, Georgia. 

^Albare counties; Palm peach, St. Petersburg, Eensacola^^ Daytona^ 
Gainesville^ Ft. Lad^ier^iale, Miama, Jacksonville, Tampa are the main 
cities in their respective counxy. school districts.' . ^ 

f ' * 

Rossell northern "control^' and "token plan" districts which- reas- 
signed no white stu^ients and less tha^i three percent black stu^ients and 
which had total enrollments over 20,000 with 20-60 percent minority in 
1968. Pre-order is the average annual loss rates for 1969 and 1970 
(prior to the start of most court-ordered mandatory desegregation); 1-2 
years posUstart is average loss for 1972 and 1973; 3-^ years post- 
start in average loss for 1974 and 1975. See Appendix for list of . 
districts. ^ 



Districts that have substantial minority enroll^je-nts but less (or 

no) access tosuburbs, all-of vhich are southern county-wide school 

districts, also appear to show, a^- effect, but it is smaller i^n absolute 

terms and drops .off rapidly in tfte 3rd and ith* years. Actually, the 

rate ot ^^cceleralTion of Uhite* Ipsa /from -0.8 to .-6^0) is greater than 

'' ' , * * 

for the districts with suburbs, due mainly to the existence of several^ 

districts Vhich were growing pAor fo^.the ^court orde'r (e.g/, Charlotte, 
.tforth Carolina and Newport News; Virginia) wtiich stopped, growing 
.after desegregation. This raises the possibility that some white 

flight effects are narrifested by the slowing dQwn'of white growth 
-rather. than t^he 'acceie ration of white decline, in any event, ^from the 

point of view of providing desegregated education such an effect has 

* * ' ^ . ■ 

less policy relevanite, since a relatively stable white popJulatidn is 

all ,that is needed to maintain racially bal anced\»^hools , 

School districts with 10 to 20 percent minority have nQ significant 
white losses associated with COMD, The underlying reason undoubtedly., ' 
has to do \with the fact that relatively little rea^sigumen-t of st^udents — 
especially white students ■ — is necessary in such cases, thereby 
minimizing the opposition by white parents. For example, before Minneapolis 
desegregated in 1973 no school "was predominantly minority^ and according 
to Rossell, only 7 percent of black; students and 1, percent of white™ 
students had to be reassigjied to accomplish desegregation. 

/Finally, I have grouped tUe Florida district's tog^cbW b^^ause they , 
represent a, distinctly different situation. All Florida distri(;ts were^^ 
desegregated by ^a state court order between 1969 'and 1971, and all aare 
very lar^e county-wi'de school districts-. ^ Thus the w^iite flight ■ phenom- 
enori can occur in Florida only if white^^leave (or do not^ move into) 
the stat^e or if they enroll in private schools. This appatently has not 
happened to any great extent, and therefore the' Florida group represents 
the dnly grb^up wher^ a. majority of "the school districts are still showj.hg ^ 
white enrpllni^nt gains well, into the 1970*s, These districts clearly 
'show that'the white flight phenomenon is conditional, with crucial 
dependence upon the' environment surrounding the desegregating district. 



In suinzDary, the quasi-experimental analysis shows thac che tnosc 

serioas'whice flight:^ effects ma/ occur in districts having substantial 

propOTticms ,pf ntinprities,/ which^ require more e^^tenslve mandatory 

rec^i'gnnijent; CO acQompIijsh desegregation, and in 'ceatifal-city districts 

^^f^pi availfeie -sdBurbs, ^idh' o'ffer the ' oppo.r l;unl ty fo;: cpnv^^l^ent-re^i- , 

dei^ti^I* rai^catibn,. Discri(!ts with s^ibstantial Imiixority^Vopjilaticyis but. 1 

wii^hout^, developed 'suburbs ^ — atl^ of, which ^re aouAty-wide Sr. "^le tropoli tWi 
. ' ^ *1 , ' ' ' * ^ V 

* dis.tric?ts*.7- hive iess-'whit-e fii^t due to;' th^ -inconvenieatse ' of 

^' location. The fact that there is 's'ome apparent whit^ flight tl^aTfee dls^ 



tricts\ es^eci'aliy,^iij ttie^firs^t year or 'two, raises the ^possiblli ty, tha^t' * 
private school tranVfer^*<nay well comprise a s;ignificant:portion of*- , 
white^Ios^^s iji metropolitan, desegregation ca^s/ , ''7 ^^^^^ 

Analysis II: Demogi^aphic IfetRod . ' While- the ^quasi'-experi^errt^^ 'j^ 
^method is suggestive^ it-is-jiot de^initi^e. \ The^ pre-^cOfirt oVder loss " *^ 
rates laay be affected by anti-cipatory white flighr, lieading to an > 
underesitimate of the true magnitude of the effect. Conversely, * ^ 
demographic trends may be sueh that loss rates in the desegregating * ' 
districts would be Increasing even in the absence of desegregation^ 
if so, the 4>re-post comparison would overstate the size- of the effects, ' 
especially the long-term effects. ^ 

The demographic analysis can help alleviate these problems. We 
have applied demographic projections to those districts in the first 
group in Talkie 1, which are the most likely candidates for irtiite' flighty 
ITie^e districts include all of the important busing ca^es in larger 
cities, including Dallas, Memphis, Denver, Boston, and San Francisco. 
The critical questions at issue here are the magnitude and duration 
of the effect, given^ demographic projection of what school enroll- 
ments would have been without the "desegregation activity. 

The average actttal and projected white loss irates 4re shown for 
the nine northern districts in Figure 1. Prior to the Jiling^of law- 
suits in tbese districts, the average projected loss ratfe is. nearly - 
identical to the actual loss rate. But after the lawsuits were filed, * 
prior to the start of desegregation, the actual loss rates are over 
one and one^half the projected loss rates, thereby ^offe^^^g evidence 
that anticipatory effects do occur. ■ \ M 
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jf' ' The tiK.">st subs t<in-jial acA:el^ratioh white L^s f&r'tlies.e <lis,tricLs 
occurr<?d in the first year of desegregation iinplementatiorij wheu the 
*ac tuai >a*tp*,is n<*arLy ^our tX^v^s* the t>rbjected rate. ^The acituai rates 
of i^ps^. d rop- sopnewhat after tjife^^^tirs v^earj bat^:they remain Jb^ltwjeeri " 

1-172 to 2^,1/2 ^time's greater than t^rojected* losi rates up to four years 

- ^ ' * ' * ^ ^ \ ^ - ■ \ ^ J 

ter th^e^ start of bu^Lag, "ft woul^J i^ppear, * then,- tliat ttie magni- ^ 

tu^e ani duration of ^^he^ffect of court^ordered desegregation maj^.^ave ■ 

been^;M^'d^re3tifitated pireviotis studies. , \ ^/ ^ ' ' 

■ In order <co demopstirate the impact of these* accelerated ^ loss rates, 
.it TDLght be heipfui^ ta *^ive a hypothetical example^. ' Consider »a school 
district^with 50*0*DO' white students prior, iib the lawsuit^* and assume that' 
the* loss raters in Figure 1 apply to six con&ectitive years followirfg the 
filing' y.ear . 'At the en<f ot; the six*year pert6d the projected'white Xo'ss 
wogld be about 10^000 student^, while the ae^tuai t^hit-e loss woui-d b^^aBout 
20jOOO.- ^ Thlsrefore^ the average long-term effect of the court inteirvention 
is to double the, number of white students lost%^over and above the-^ losses 
4ue to demographic factors alone. I ' . ' ' ■ 

It is important tq note tlyat the projected lo§s r|^es do in t^^^ 

^ise in these districts^ on the average, *from 2.S tp 4*2 percent over 

tK* six to, seven years^ spanning their'desegregation periOfis^ this = - 

reflects a combination of long-cerm declines In bifthfe and continuing 

white out-migration^ during ^the 1970's. ^Thus a comparison of pos't- to 

pre-desegregation loss rates will probably ^overstate white flight 

/ ■ > 

effects, especially ovar the long run. i^owever , .nei ther the i^agnitUde 

nor the pattern of these moderate demographic changes can begin to 

explain the' dramatic increase in white loss rates during a desegregation 

controversy and after its implementation. ^ , ■ . 

Another'^way to test the validity of these demographic projections 

is tS compare them to other similar districts not experiencing^desegre- - 

gatiQn> Figure 2 shows the projected rates for the nAfthern desegrega- ^ ^ 

tlon cases compared to the actual loss rates of the X8 school districts 



f IQURE 1 - AC TU AL AMP I^ROJECTgP WHITE LO^ RATFS FHR MQRTHERN SCHOO L 
DISTRICTS WITH COURT-ORDERED MANADf OR Y DESEGREGATION 




YEAR^ . YEAR YEAR .1^ M M. 4lh 
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^IT COUftT START Of YiAR Df DMEQREQATION 
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FIGURE 2- 0EMOGRAPHIC PROJECTION FOR NORTHERN DESEGREGATION 
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f rofn ^ossell 's',northern Tion-<ies€gr€gattOTi group matched In size and 
percent ^nlnorlty. The fit ts fairly good^ although the control 
districts show somewhat more variability with a decrease in loss rates 



followed by a steeper Increase from 1971 to TT? 3 than the projectea 
rates* However^ the total losses explained by these two sets of rates^ 
shown in the upper portion of Figure 2 for a hypothetical population* 
are nearly exact*^ Therefore* we, conclude that the demographic 
projection method being 'used here yields realistic loss rates when 
compared to similar noiir*desegregating districts. 

It might be worthwhile to examine the detailed results for one 
of these districts* Figure 3 shows the projected and actual. white 
enrollment In Bos ton i ^o^ich has been one of the most celebrated court- 
ordered cases. First of all* it is observed that the projected and 
^actual loss rates for Boston are very close for the five-year period 
between 1967^ and 1972* This is evidence thati for Boston* a projection 
method based on birth rates and net out-mlgration (R^ is .67 ^r the 
fifties and the sixties) can account virtually for all of the vhite losses 
during this period. But in 1973, after a lawsuit was filed and after 
considerable controversy over actions by the State Board of Education* 
the actual loss rate \s -6*6 compared to a projected rate of' -3.8. 
While this is not a large difference* it does reflect some anticipatory 
behavior; anyj linear projection that Includes the 1973 white enrollment , , 
for the pre-desegregation trend (such as Rossell's) would clearly 
overestimate the white losses In the absence of desegregatiPn. The* 
Boston plan was implemente^/^ in ^^o phases* with Phase 11 involving 
more students than Phase 1* When PliaseJ was implemented In 1974* > 
the actual loss rate was nearly four times the projected rate; when 
Phase II was impj^emented tn 1975, the actual' rate of loss jumped to 
over five times the projected rate^,. In the third year of Implementa- 
tion thja loss rate was 10 percent* which is still mo're than twice 
the projected rate* - * * 



'~. 9 ' 

Prince Georges County is excluded from the desegregating districts 
because none of Kossell's districts had c^mpaFable growth rat^s during 
the late 1960's* It should also be noted that some cff Rossell's districts* 
Including Grand Rapids* Cleveland* Cincinnati, and Omaha were involved 
in court actions in the early 1970*s* so that ahtie^lpatory white flight 
might be a partial cause of the rise from 1971 to 1973. In fact* it is 
hard to find any large school district with a substantial minority 
enrollment that. has not been involved in some type of desegregation lawsuit 
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FIGURE 3 - pROJECno A^O ACTUAL CNROLLMCNT FOR BOSTON 
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Before the desegregatioa actioa ia Boston (1972) there were 
57,000 white studeats, but by 1977 there were oaly 29,000, Of this 
total decliae of 28,000, about 16,000 (or three-fifths) isUttributable 
to desegregati on ^^rf-f f-f ^ HiV^rr rp'^n Tr of rouif t - ordered bus ia g. 
Bostoa became a majority blac^ school district ia 1975. tt is iaterest- 
iag to aote, also, that miaority earollmeat shopped growiag rather 
suddealy ia 1975; while aot showti^oa the graph, projected black earol>3 
meat should have coatiaued tovjgrow slightly duriag this period, "^^is ^' 
suggests that black flight ~ which has aot beea studied — may alsj) bB 
a pheaomeaoa in court-ordered desegregation, although its magaitude , 
is very small compared to white flight. 

.Southern Districts . The demographic projection method has also . 

beea applied to southera districts with over 20 perceat miaority aad 
10 

available suburbs. The results are quite similar to those for the 
north, although the avei^age effects are somewhat larger. 

Figure 4 summarized the actual and projected ¥oss rates for 14 j 
southera districts. Since nearly all these districts b^gan desegrega- 
tion in l'970 Or 1971, thfl befo^re-desegregation rates are given by 
y^ar, with those districts which began desegregation in 1970 excluded 
from the 1970 averages. Interestingly,— ant i,cipatory effects seem 
weaker in the south; this may be due in part to the fact that these 
were the earliest cases, when the concept of niandatory busing was in 
its infancy; persons may have been less aware of what to expect. 

The effects after busing started, however, are stronger than in 

the north, with the actual' loss rates rising to over five times the 

projected rate ^n the first year of busing. In^ the second to fifth 

years of busing the -^ctual^ rate ranges from two to three times^the 

projected rate. The elevation of the actual loss rate in the fourth year 

of desegregation is caused by major second-stage desegregation 

actions^ in three cities (Atlanta, Chattanooga, ^and Oklahoma^City) which 

■ f, 
occurred' coincidentally at, this time. 



^^Richmond and Norfolk, Virginia could not be analyzed due to 
annexations which could not be disentangled from enrollment changes. 
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FIGURE 4 - ACTUAL AND PROJECTED WHITE LOSS RATES FOR SOUTHERN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS'WITH COURT-ORDERED MANDATORY DESEGREGATIOH 
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'lM7 AND 1968 FOR OKLAHOMA CITY, WHICH STARTED DSSEQAEQATION tN 19W 
ANDWtAND t»72FOHMEMPHI8.WHICHJTARTEDIN1t73. 

'>M%IIOft Df tEQREQATrON ACTIONS IN OKLAHOMA CITY, BlflMIMHAM, AND ATLMTA. 
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It is noteworthy that, like the north, the projected loss rates 
do rl^e from the pre- to' post-desegregation periods. The rates of 
white lo^s for the south are, however, smaller than for the norl^. 
This re^l€rcts the fact th^t most of these districts were gaining In 
scbool^^age population In the I950*s, and out-migratlon levels In the 
1960*3 were lower than In most northern cities. 

District Variations. The previous dlscussloiL haa^^^uceaent ed average 
white flight effects for groups of school districts. The extent of 
varjfitlon In effects from one district to another ^an be examined In 
Table 2, which provides the actual and projected rates of white loss 
for each of the northern court-ordered cases. 

First, It Is noted that In, the years, prior to filing of lawsuits, 
all but two cases (San Francisco and Prince Georges CoiAityy have pro- 
jected rates of changes that closely match the actual rate, thereby 
giving substantial evidence for the validity of the demographic tech- 
nique being used here. . San Francisco's projected losses exceed the - 

actual, leading, to the possibility that white flight in San Francisco 

I' 

Is underestimated by the method. This Is balanced to some extent by. 
a possible overesjfljnate ,in white flight for Prince Georged County, 
whose^projected gain exceeds the actual gain |>rlor to the lawsuit. As 
a conservative test of white flight effects, "the last row In Table 2 
shows J&verage loss rates excluding Prince Gei^ges County; the results 
are not substantially different* 

Second, during thC first year of desegregation all but one 'district 
Springfield, Mass. — show a white loss rate at least two and one-half . 
times the projected rate, and five show accelerated losses oh the order 
of 3 to 5 times the projected rates. In other words, the first year 
effects are both massive and consistent. Moreover, with the same 
exc^tlon^. the long-term effects are also consistent, with actual 
year los^s ranging from 1-1/2 to 2 times the projected rates. 

The sole exception to these strong white flight effects requires 
some explanation. One reason may be that In 1974 Springfield desegre- 
gated only five predominantly black elementary schools (out of 35) under 
court order, with a corresponding small Involvement of the white student 
population. The secondary schools were already desegregated by 1970, 



Table, 2 , 

ACTUAL ^AND PROJECTED WHITE LOSS RATES IN NORIHERN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
^ WITH COURT-ORDERED MANDAIORY DESEGREGATION^ \ 



Boston 



V Denver 



\ Pasadet 



?CftitU 

Sprir/gfield» Mass. ^ 

Indianapolis^ 

, S^n Francisco 

!"trolt 

'rince Georges Co* 
(Washingtont D.C*' 
Suburb)f 

iVERAGE WHITE LOSS 
ATE 

IITE LOSS RATE» 
EicaUDiNG PRIHCE 
GEORGES 



Actual 
Proj. 

Actual 
ProJ. 

Actual 
-Proj^ 

Actual 

Actual 
Proj. 

Actual 
Proj. 

Actual 

Actual 
Proj. 

Actual 
Proj* 

Actual 
Proj* 

Actual 
Proj. 
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^ m 




Years 


Year 


Year 


YAr 


Year 


Before 


Befote 


Before 


B^ore 


of 


Suit' 


Suit 


Order 


1 ytkrt 


Start 




* -3-3 


-6:6 


1 •\ 




-3-2 


-3.4 


-3*7 


1 


t 


-1.1 ' 


-1*4 


-2.3 


/ -6*6 


1974 


— 


^-1.4 


-2.0 


/ -3.6 






^5.2 


-6*0 


/ 


V 1970 












0.0 


-1*4 


+ .4/ 


' -5-9 


1971 




-2-1 


-2.y 


-2*0 




-4.7 


-4.2 


-4*/ 


-6*8 


19 74 


-3.0 


-3*8 


-4 A 


-4*5 




+ *6 


-2*0 


-/5 


' -6*7 


1973 



'I 



Years after Start 



1st- 



2nd' 3rd 



4 th 



-Retention^ - 
Rate (R^q) 



-14-9 

- 4.1 

^13*2 

- 3*4 

-l2*4 

- 5*1 



-20, D 

- 3*8 

- g.6 

- 3*5 

-11.5 

- 5*4 



-11,3 

- 4*8 

- 7.7 
4.3 

-11*4 

- 5*4 



-2*8 





-3.5'^ 




-7.4 




-5*4 




-6.0 


* 

-4.3 


-6*1 


/-7.0 . 


-9.5 


-4.5 


-4*8 1 


' -5.1 


-6.5 










+2.2 


0 / 


-3.3 


-3-7 


+5.8 


44.0/ 


+4.0 


+3.8 



1971 

1975- 
766. 

1973 



-1.8 


-3/1 


-4.1 


-6.7 


-1.2 


-2/5 . 


-2.6' 


-3.1 


-2.4 


-i.4 


-4.2 


-7.2 


-3.6 


73.6 


-3.6 


-4.2 



-18.0 

- 2.3 

- 6.6 

- 4.9 

- 9.8 

- 2.9 

-17.6 

- 6.J 

-16.2 

- 6.0 

- 9.4 
+ 2.7 

-13.1 

- 3.6 



- 2.6 

- 2.7 

- 3.4 

- 4.1 

- 6.1 
^ 3.0 

- 9.6 

- 6.3 

-21.5 

- 6.3 

- 5*9 
+ 2»0 

- 9.8 

- 3.7 



4.4 

■ 2.6 

■ 3.9 
4.5 

■ 5V3 
3.1 



- 9.8 
5.9 

- 7.9 

- 5.2 

- 9.1 
_- 5.0 

3476^ 

- 2.8 

- 5.0 

- 4.7 

4.6 

- 3.2 



.644 
.636 
.638 



-12.9 -11.1 
^ 6.0 , - 5.9 



-1 



-13.6 -10.3 
- 4.4 - 4.4. 



- 6.5 
+ .t 

- 9.1 

- 4.2 

- 9.5 

- 4.7 



8.2 
.8 



7.5 
4.2 

7.4 

4.7 



.644 
.723 

* 

.4 78 
*591 
1.00 



*All northern districts with entjolltnenl^ over 20,000 and over 20Z minority prior to desegregation that inq)letDented court- 
ordered mandatory desegregat^jo^ by 19/5* See Appendix for raw ^ata and calculations* 



Estimated 11-year net migration rate/during the 1970*s. , 
Birth data not available; linear projection of 1967-1970 enrollment used* 
^ears before board order of mandatory busing (1967 and 1968)* 



'Busing began'ln January, 1976* 

Three years before suit ^actual rate of gain 
is +5*2 and projected rate is +6.0^ 
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largely due to school board actions under' preslsure Iftom thf Massa- 

11 ' ^ . * ■ 
qhusetts State Board of Educatioa. Thus, pre-court order white 

.losses might have beei^ accelerated by sec^dary school d^egregatipn, 

and post-ord^ losses might be smaJleT than expected because of the 

small proportion of elementary .schools affected by the plan. Of course, - 

it is also possible that white ^Ofight has not' occurred in Springfield, 

for reasons not fully u^erstood at pr^esent* 

Table 3 offers similar. data'for each of the southferp districts. 
Again, the actual pre^desegregatiba loss, rates "^in aad 1969 either 

m&ch or .are exceeded by the projected rates in alT but three cases, 
dkl^homa City, Little Rock aad Birmingham have less p^roje^ted th^ actual 
white losses during the 1967-69 'period ^nd thus may tiav^ somewhat overstatec^ 
white llight effects. At the same^time the methcfd .may be understating the 
white f^l^ht effects for Dallas; Forth Worth, aad Greensboro' \ 

It is quite appareat that, eVea though J:he average^first-year 
effect ia the South is larger thaa ia the^^orth, the South ^Iso has, ■ 



more Variabilityt Dallas, Fort Worthy Houston, 4ind Roanoke, ViHCgiaia 



f . ^ 



experieaced oaly a doubliag of the expected loss rate's, while Jacksoji 

'Mississippi and Menphis, Teaaessee ;experi^eaced eaormous loss rates o 

40 perceat duriag the first year of buslag. *Oae ^e'asoa* f or the lower 

rates for the Texas aad Virgiaia districts may* be that thdp had very 

little white reassignmeat durlpg their first y^ear of desegregatioa. 

For example, irj the first year^'of T>allas's icourt-5rdered plan, only 

black studeats were bused; a rea^Lsignmeat order-for 'njlijority-white ' 

schools was stayed* Duriag this first 3^ear'^ Dallas*s white loss was 

9 perceat compared to a projected loss o£ 4 percfent, .But whea a 

grade 4 to 8 plaa was implemeated iri 1976, which bused both blatk and 

white studeats, Dallas's white loss ^waStHearly 13 percent compared to 

aa expected loss of 3 perceat, Ri coatr^ast Roatfoke, Virginia, implp- 

' y , • 

meate4' oaly satellitiag aad attendaace zoae revisioas in 1971* Its 

loss rate was 6,6 perceat^c ompared to aa expected 3.5 gerceat duriag 

the first year, but withia thr^e years the projected and actual rates 

II * 
Massa chusetts passed a r^<iial balance act in 1965, which reqitired 

all public- schools to have no more .thaa 50 perceat. minor4.ty eariS^llment . ^* 

There was coasiderable coatroversy over^coaf rSat^tioas b^twefea the Spriag- 

field' School Committee aad the State ^oard betweea 1966. aad 1971, which 

iacluded two threats by the StaCe'to withhold state fuads for aoa- 

compliance with the law* " ^_ , ^ . ^ ' 
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♦ Table 3 . , 

ACTUAL AND PROJECTED WHITE LOSS RATES FOR- SOUTHERN SCHOOL PI STRICTS 



I9t9 



1970 



of 

Start 



Year of 'DegcRregacton 



3rd 



5ch 



&A1U8 




Actual 
ProJ, 


-l,t 


Ft. Worth 




Actual ^ 
ProJ, 


+0,8 
-3,2 


HoustoQ 




Actual , 
ProJ. 


-1,2 
-1,1 


Oklahoma 

City 




Ptoj. 




Little Rock 
Arkaoaas 




-o,s 

+2.6 


Jackaon 
Mlaa. 




Actual 

-Proj. , 


-3:l 
-2,3 


GreeDaboro 
N,C. 




Actual 
ProJ. 


,+1,9 
-2.0 


Raletgh 




Actual 

Proj.' 


-1,7 
-1,7 


RoaDOke 
Va. 




^tual 
Proj, 


-1,^ 


^ Chatcanoo^a 




Actual 
ProJ. 


-0,9 
-3,2 


Haahvllle 




Actual^ 
ProJ, 


+0.2 
+0.1 


Heaphla ^ 




Actual 
Proj . 


-1,9 


Mraingtiaa 

Ala. 




Actual 
ProJ,, 


-J. 3 
-1,0 


Adaoca 
oa. 




Actual 

Proj. 


-8,1 
-7, ft 



Retention 
Rate (Rj^) 



AVERA^I^^'H 



ITE 



Actual 
ProJ. 



-1,6 
-2,2 



Y -0^ 



-2. 



1967 
'1,4 



-4. 

+2. 



-2, 
'3, 



'0,8 

-3,7 
; -2,4^ 

-2,6 
'3,4 

+2.1 
-0.1 
"1971 
-5.6 
-1,5 

-3,9 
-,9 

-7,5 
„7,A 



-2,^ 
-2,2 



-3,A 

-2,! 
-4,6 

-4,2 
-3,A 

1968 
-1,6 
+0,4 

-2,9 
+0,1 



-1,7' 
-2,9 

■ +0,1 
-1.4 

-3.8 
-3,1 

-6,2 
"A, 5^ 

-1,3 
-0.9 
1972 
-1A,2 
-1,5 



1971 * 
1971 ' 
1971 

1969 
19>V 
1970 
1971 
1971 
^ 1971 
1971 
1971 
1973, 
1970 
1970 



-9.0 
-4.0 



-8,A 
-5,3. 



-9.8 
-A. 2 



-8,6 
-,L 

-10.4 
-0,S 

'40,4 
-4,2 

-2.5 ^ 

-7,4 
-0,6 

-6,6* 
-3.S 

-22,9 

-10*5 
-1.4 

-Al .A 
-1,5 * 

-10,0 
-2,1 

-16.1 
-7,6' 



-3,7 
-2.3 



-15.0 
"3,0 



-9,3 
-4.1 



-S,0 
-4,8 



-8,6 
-4,3 



-5,6 
-1,3 

-10,2 
-0,4 

-7,5 
-4^,8 

-8,9 
-1.6 

-7, A 
-2.0 

-6,S ■ 
-4,0 

-11.4 
-5.1 

-4,2 
-2,1 

-5,4 
-1,6 

*-7,4 
-3,3 

-16,1 
-8,4 

-8,1 
-3,4 



-11,3 

- 3.A 

- 9.0" 

- 3,9 

-10,7 
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^lildcatea that a «aJor aaitdatory' rea«sIgTu&ent tf<^k place that year* either equalling or surpa'sslng the initial 
b " " 

Because of pr^l97D annexations denographic projection cannot be usedi projected rates are haeed on a linear pro^ 
Jection ol 1965 to 1968 earolLncnta (aajor annexations occurred tn 1969 ai>d 1970), Actual rates in l973"T?m'?75 
^ 'exclude additional annejiat Ions ot the Raleigh area^. ~ * ^ 
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were. nearly Identical; no additional reassigmnents took place. It 
would appear,. then, that the white flight effect is more. heavily 
influenced by the amount of white student reassignment than ^y the 
amount of black sti^deirt reassignment* This conclusion is amply sup- 
ported by data from the Rossell II study (1977)., 

The long-term effects four or five years after the start of 
desegregation are also substantial in most cases, exceeding a factor 
J of 1-1/2 for all districts except Roanoke and NasHvilXe. Considering 
all 22* districts, then, all but three show substantial short- and 
long-term acceleration of white losses as a result of court-ordered 
mandatory desegregation. 



Effects of Court Orders on Resegregation 

The primary^ purpose of desegregation orders by courts has been to 



reiBBdy illegal ^idgnaga L lo rr existing within a sc^iool district. It haa ' 
long been assumed by the courts that voluntary plans will not '*Wbrk,'^ 
in the sen^e of ^xoviding a suff^|.ent degree of desegregation. Manda-^ 
.tory plans indeed, provide a greater amount of desegregation, at 
le'ast initially. However, given the substantial accelerated' white 
losses over a prololiged period, the possibilit^arises that mandatory 
plans ultimately fail becjiuse of res^regatlcn. If so> the question 
arises whether voluntary, plans might] be more successful for intra-' 
district desegregation. ; ' ^ 

One of tT^e difficulties in evaluating the extent of resegregation 
involves the definition of desegregation. If it means no more than 
ethnl^c or racial balance* then mandatory plans can always be Isuccess-^ 
ful, even if wVite flight causes a flia^rict's proportion whit^ to drop 
to very low levels. As long as eacK schoti reflects the district ratio, 
*v6n if the district is only 10 percent white, then a strict balance 
criteria would mean successful desegregation. However,* neither the courts 
nor social scientists have eVer held to such a^standard of desegregation; 
rather^ most definitions embody the concept of substantial opportunities 
for coft tact between minority and majority students. Therefore, if the 
proportion of ^ite students in a district drops too low, then the dis- 
trict as a whole becomes either segregated or imbalancefl cdTi^ared to the 
ethnic composition of a region as a whole. If this condition' is unde- 
sirable for individual schools, then it is certainly undesirable for 
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ah entire school district. Accordingly^ to study resegregation we 

adopt measures of desegregation ^at reflect the absolute proportion of 

white students within each school in a district. ^ 

Before turning to such desegregation indices^ Table 4 shows the 

total losses of white students attributable to court orders^ along 

wittv the effect this has had on the overall percent 4;hite . The long- 

term impact 'of court orders is massive in 15 out of 23 districts^ 

accounting for over half of all wWTe losses ov,ef|fi^riods of at least 

seven years. 'In larger districts this translates into tens of ^thous^nd 

of strudents. In six other cases the effects have been substantial^ 

accounting Jor nearly a third of, all white losses. Only Springfield^ 

^fassachusetts and Fort Worthy Texas^ h^ve experienced insignificant, 

losses attributabler to court orders. 

Oi ghose' districts that were majority white prior ^to the start of 

t 



Of ghose districts 
ito^ busing, most 



mandato^ busing, most are now predominantly minority or fast approach-- 
ing that ^atus< Of tliese cases^ the projected percent white^ 
shows that many would still be majority white or close to 50-50 
including Boston, Denver, Pasadena^ Pontiac^ Dal las » Houston > 
Little Rock» Jackson^ and Chattanooga, if the court order 
had not occurred. Of those districts that Were predominantly minority 
prior to the start of the court case» the accelerated white loss has 
contributed to transforming ipost of them into virtually minority 
isolated school districts^ including Detroit^ San Francisco^ Memphis^ 
and Atlanta<. ' i ^ ^ 

Another way to evaluate the effect of* court orders* on resegrega- 
tion is by means of a desegregation index. The index chosen for use 

here is called an ''exposure** index^» which Is the average percent white 

12 

in schools attended by minority students (Coleman^ et al.» 1975).' 
If all minority students were* distributed in a completely random 
fashion throughout most regions of the United States^* and all" schools 



12 ^ ' * 

The index of dissitnilarity'and Coleman'^ relative exposure in- ^ 

dices are not appropriate for measuring desegregation .as defined here, 

since they can attain **perfect" scores of 0 when, all schools are 

"racially balanced^ regard^e'ss of the actual exposure ^ minority to 

majority students, * ' , . \ ' 

. A ■ , ■ - ■ • ' . 
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TABLE A . , , 

LONG-TERM EFFECTS OF COURT-OEIDERED DSSEGREGATION ON WHITE LOSSES 
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Ln order to include anticipatory effects ,/*before st^rt'^ means 
accuai implementation; "present'* r^inges from 1975 to 1977^ depending 
Appendix -for detailed data).'' ^ ' \ . \ 

'^Prince Georges ^j£ounty* s projected enrollment is larger than the 

^^n 1967, prior to annexations. 



losses two years before 
on the districts (see 

initral enrollment. 
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were desegregated, each scKooJ. would be between 70 and 80 percent white,* 

and th^is eaeh district would have an exposure index between 70 and 80. 

^ ' " S ' \ 

Figure 5 show^ the trends'^in the amou^jt of desegregation in those 

four northefn school^districts^^that hav^ "tipped'i as a result of court 

orders. The most interesting cas« is Pasadena, which had an index 

ifalue of 37 the year before couxt-ordered desegregation* The ,success 

of the cotii^t's mandatory plan is seen rin trie firet-year of- busing, .when 

the index rose to 53, But because- of white fl^ight the index dropped _ ^ 

to 35 by 1977, two points less than it was before desegregation. 

Although there was considerable ethnic imbalance in Pasadena in 1969, 

on the average the amount of minority exposure to white students was 

higher then than today ii^^spite of a massive ]busing program* 

The other .three distticts have not yet reached that point, but it 

is noteworthy that none -of them Tiave been able to maintain an index 

level over 50. In Boston the white flight has been so massive that 

even when Phase it was implemented the ^ntlex reached only 39, and it 

has dpropped sharply to 35 during the past two years* In spite t>f the 

f 

strong court actions in Boston* this "low degree of minority and white 
contact makes it hard to claim that its schools, are desegregated today. - 
The inajor social and political upheaval experienced by Boston seems ^ ^ 
■ Jhigh price to paj^for raising the percent white in tihe average black 
student's scfi'ool by 10* points. * - ^ 

The trends in these four cities fcan be con,traste<t to San Diegoir ^ 
which has pursued a ^triccly voluntary plan. Although the percent 
white declined from 70 percent In 196^^ to 6A in "1977, the demographic 
pro joctuuis .siiowii in t\w Appendi'x rt^veal tiiat there *has been no-acceler- 
^iced wiii.te tligliL.. IKirin^ tUi^ time the desegregation index h^s actually 
increased. sligiiCly to a high of 46 due to € vl;>orous voluntary program- 
Under court orders this plan will ^e-expanded over the rtex^t four years, 
and the' index "is projected to increase by several polnXs by the early 
198ds< Of course, some minority students are-relatlAiely isolated while 
others are in schools ranging from 60 to 80 percent white. But by 
avoiding whi te flight (so far), San' Diego has managed to offer desegre- 
gated education to about half of its minority students. * ' 

It is frequently overlaoked tTiat mandatory busing increases the 
desegregation experience, of the isolated minority studeat only by , 
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FIGURES - CHANGES IN D£S£6R£6ATIDH INDEX FOR SELECTED CITIES » 
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decreiasiag the desegregation of other miaorities. Thea, after ethaic 
balaace^is attaiaed, desegregatioa is decreased for all miaority studeats 
by white losses, which are accelerated by white flight, Whea the per- 
ceat white drops below 50 for the district as a whol^, aoae of the 
miaority studeats are truly desegregated* By coatrast-.a voluatary 
plaa caa avoid white flight, thereby allowiag a district to maiataia . 
its majority-white schcRMs apd of fer desegregatioa to both resideat 
miaority studeats as weli as to isolated miaority studen^ts who traasfer 
-iato'these majority-white schools. Uader such coaditioas, a voluatary - 
plaa like San Diego which desegregates a sieai fi^ca nt proportion of 
its miaority studeats may well be coasldered/nore suQcessful thaa a 
maadatory plaa like Bostoa ia which ao miaority studeats are 
desegregated. 

Although aot alj^he-xlistricts studied here have experieaced the 
same degree of white flight as Bostoa, it is noteworthy that oaly fPur 
districts are aow over 60 perceat white, thereby providiag for a sub- 
staatial deg^^ee of desegregatioa. fFive others are betweea 50 aad 60 
perceat w'hite, but the rate of white loss ia these districts is such 
that most will probably "tip'' withia a few years* Evea now some of 
these districts (e.g+. Fort W(3'rth, Spriagfield, aad ladiaaapolis) have 
desegregatioa iadices below 50r It seams clear; thea, that aearly all 
school districts meeting the perceat minorJ-ty aad suburbaa access 
criteria hav^ experieaced sufficieat court-iaduced white flight to be" 
ia clear daager ot resegreg^tiag. 

Nfetropolitaa^PIaas; Jeffersoa Couaty 

The existeace of white ^flight ia central- city school districts 
has led ^ome policy aaalysts to coaclude that desegregatioa should be 
carried oul on a metropolitaa b^$is. A metropolitaa plaa combines 
ceatral-city aad suburbaa School districts aad, if maadatory, exchaages 
ianer-city miaority studeats with suburban white studeats. Maay advocates 
of maadatory metropolitaa plaas believe fhat elimiaatiag the possibility 
of suburbaa relo<iatioa largely solves the white flight probleml btoreover, 
for those school districts that already have predomiaately miaority 
eatollmeats, a metropolitaa plaa of some type — either maadatory or 
voluntary — may be the only recourse for desegregatioa* 
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Unfortunately, the evidence Is not yet compleLe for evaluating 
white 'flight in mandatory metropollTtan plans. It might be argued that the 
county-wide school districts'without suburbs shown in Table 1 can be 
used .for this purpose. However, generalization from these districts 
to true metropolitan plans — such as those proposed for Detroit or 
Atlanta — presents -several hazards. First,' the Florida dis^^ricts, 
which do show-^ery little white flight, are unique because all counties-, 
came under court orders, so that white flight could occur only if 
persons left the state or enrolled in private, schools. Second, all of 
the other cases (except Louisville) involve a single county-wide 
school district and all are in- relatively ru'rali^-^egions of %he South, 
where mobility may be constrained. Even so, the quas^|{RexperimentaI 
analysis shows- that some' of these districts appear to' have experienced 
white flight. ' - " ^ 

The faet is that the Supreme Co^t has imposed stringent require- 
ments for metropolitan, remedies, and as a result only two large-scale 
plans have been approved to date, On€ is Wilmirigton, Delaware and the 
other is Louisville* Kentucky, but only Che^atter has' been implefented,^ 
Furthermore the Louisville plan, involving 3 merger of Louisville 
with the surrounding Jefferson County scho^ district, might be debatable 
as a metrepolitari^^-^^se since it excludes several suburban school 
districts in Indiana located immediately across the Ohio River from 
Louisville, Nonetheless, the Jefferson County-Louisville desegregation 
plan comes ':losesl to n true mandatory metropolitan plan of any imple- 
mented so far, and thert^fore its qutcome is of considerable intere'St for 
clues about metropolitan white flight. 

The existence of a comprehensive study of enrollment trends in 
Jefferson County (Johnson, et al. 1977)^ which documents both public 
and private white enrollment data from 1968 to 1977^ can improve the 
projection analysis, Tlie private school data enables a unique 
examination of the relationship between public and private school 
enrollments during court-ordered desegregation, an issue that may be 
especially important for metropolitan plans. 

Actual and. projected white enrollments for Jefferson County are 
shown ifi Figure 6 (see Appendix for detailed data)- The upperrttost ^ 
solid line is the actual combined public and private enrollment for 
grades 1-12< Since our demographic technique projects the total . ' 
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FIGURE 6 - PROJECTED AND ACTUAL WHITE SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS FOR 
THE LOUISVILLE-JEFFERSON COUNTY DISTRICT. 1968 1977 
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school-age populatiorij it is most appropriately applied to this / 
combined enrollment; the projected enr<Sliment is shown by the uppermost 
dashid line. It is clear that the actual and projected enrollments 
^rfe extremely close between 1969 and 1974, the year before desegrega- 
tion began, thereby again supporting the validity of the prqj'ectlon 
^method. In 1975, the firSt year of desegregation j the actual loss 
rate jumps to 7.1 percent while the projected rate is 3 percent, yield- 
ing an excess loss of nearly 6,000 white students. Not all of this 
loss appears to be due to relocation, howeverj since during the next 
two years the actual loss rate is smaller than the projected rate. 
By 1977 the excess loss is reduced to about 3jOOO students; this suggests 

during the first year of desegregation several thousand students 
were\K5ipt out of sc^jgl. 

The actual and projected public and private school enrollments 

are shown by the two lower sets of "lines* Between 1968 and 1971 there 

^ « — 

appears to have been a general transfer taking place from pri3fate to 

public schools, so that^the public schools were actually gaining white 

enrollment even though the school-age population was declining* This 

gain clearly came from private schools, since they were declining more 

rapidly than the school-age population. For this reason the separate 

demographic projections for private andpublic schools have been 

api>|lled starting in 1973 when both public and private enrolli^ents * 

begin to match the total" school^age trend. The projected loss rates 

u^d are those for the total school-age population, which of course 

aissumes that both private and public schools would h^ve continued to 

^bse students at the same rate* This is a refinement of the projection 

method which can be applied only when private school enrollmeats are 

available. Similar"^transfer patterns between public and private 

schools in the late 1960*s could explain why the projected losses are 

higher than actual losses for'^sev^ral cities described in previous 

tables* 

After some anticipatory white loss in 1974, there is a very substan- 
tial public school loss of 11,3 percent in 19f5 when busing began, which is 
more than 3-1/2 times the projected rate of 3 percent. The next ^ 
years the actual loss rate is between 1-1/2 to 2 times higher ^han the 
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ejected rate. Thus the first-year white flight effect iri Jefferson ^ 
unty is comparabie to what we Have found for central-city districts, 
ut the longer-terTiL_eX£ect is not quite as strong. This demonstrates 
that taandktory metropoi^tan pians can indeed have white fiight^ bat 
perhaps with somewhat weaker long-term effects. 

What is equally interesting about these results is the amount^ of 
flight due to relocation {or failure to move in) versus the amount 
due to transfers to private schools. By X977. the excess white loss 
in Je.fferson County public schools due tc tt)e ci?>urt order was about 
15,500 students. The excess increase private schools,- over and 
above their projected whitfe^enrollment, is about ll^OOO. Therefore, 
it appears that most of th*^^ white flight In Jefferson County is in 
the form of private school transfers; only"about one-third of the loss 
is attf ibiitable to ^ relocation. 

These! results reveal that significant ^whlte flight Is possible 
In metropolitan plans, although, if Jefferson County is any indication, 
it may take the form of transfers to private schools. However, perhaps 
Ijecause of the expense and availability of private schools, the long- 
term white flight effects nietropolitan plans may be smaller than for 
central-city districts . ^ 

t S 

DISCUSSIO^^ ^ 

Summary of Findings / ^ 

^Tie findings of Coleman, th^iatest Farley and Rossell studies, 
and th^ present /tiidy ail agree on one important fact. Desegregation 
can cause accelerated white flight, particularly in larger school 
districts with substantial minority enrollments {over 20 percent or 
^so) and in districts with accessible white suburbs. " This conclusion 
Is robust, based on ^ concensus from four different studies employing 
different conceptual and analytic strategies. 

Rossell's latest study an3 the present st^dy clarify certain 
aspects of the white tilglit effect. The effect' tends to ^^appen <?nly 
when significant numbers of students are mandatorily reassigned 
(or '"bused"), and especially, when white students ate reassigned to 
formerly minority schools. This situation develops mostly in courts 
ordered cases, although there are Several mandatory KEW-ordered plans 
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and at least one case of a community-initiated mandatory plan* 
Therefore courts-ordered mandatory plains, rather than desegregation 
per se, have been th6 primary cailses of accelerated white flight in 
desegregating school districts*' Voluntary busing plans such as that 
adopted by San Diego do not appear to have any significant effect oh 
white flight* . * ^ 

Using demographic projection methods, the present study offers 
further information about. white flight Induced by court-ordered 
desegregation. The effect is strongest in the first year of desegrega- 
tion^ with average white losses accelerating by^ factors of 2 to 4* in 
most cases* But the projections also show that many districts suffer 
anticipatory white los^ses, usually between the initial legal activities 
and the actual start of desegregation* More Impprtant, the method 
also shows that in most districts the accelerated white losses last 
for prolonged periods up to four or five years or more* Sometiines 

these longer-term^effects are boosted b^^^ubsequent court actions taken 

^ ' . ' ' 

to broaden desegregation* • 

The longer-term ^effects are stronger in largl^^central-city schpol 

districts that have ampl^ two-way busing, available suburbs, and 

higher minority concentrations* In some of these cases court actiou 

* seems to hav$ permanently altered the rate of white decline in the 

public schools. 

It is ImporcaTjt to stress that not all whi^^osses are attributable 
to the court actions. Many districts, especially those in the larger 
urban areas, would have experienced substantial white declines during 
the 1970*s without 'the court orders. Most of these "natural" declines 
aVe due tp a demographic transition characterized by declining white 
births combined with increasing central-city white outmigration rates*^ 
( ^^one thelesSj the extra white losses caused by court-ordered mandatory 
desegregation are very substantial, in most cases amounting to over^ 
half of *all white losses over periods of^^ix to eight years* 

^-'Berkeley, California is .the only city^eeting our size and 
percent minority criteria which has voluntarily implemented a compre- 
hensive two-way busing plan, although,^eattlej Washingtoa<4ias proposed 
to do so in the tall of 1978*' 
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White . flight appears to be. InE^ignificant.ln most Florida dlstrl>:ts 
and in districts with sntail concentrations of minority students^ The * 
latter cases are apparently explained by the reIativeIy*minor dislocation 
necessary for desegregating reiativeiy smaii numbers of minoritfy 
students. In other county-wide 'districts without -^uburbs -whiSli might 
be considered "nieftropolitan". — court otders*haVe induced white, flight, 
but the effect may not be long-term lik^ that in central city districts* 
l^ccording to the Louisville- Jefferson County lasfperfence , the reason 
may have to do with cost md ^vailabiiity of private schoo'Is, which 
logically forms the primary avenue for white flight in metropolitan ^ 
plans. Of course, should the supply of private schools be increased, 
as it might with tuition tax^credits or with property tax cuts such as 
those occurring in California,- metropolitan plans could rival intra- 
district plans in white flight. * " » " ' 

The Future of School Desegregation 

Ha^|jig provided further evidence that court-ordefed desegregation 
does cause white flight, and. that, under certain conditions the^^ffect 
is very substantial, it must be conceded that the present study will 
probably not end the debate* AIL projection studies miist make assutnp- 
tions, and while the assum;|tfonsNadopted here s^em reasonable, they 
can be challenged. Moreover, at- least one other recent study using- 
different methods has argued -that long-term ef feiU»^ ar% rare (Eossell, 
1978). As a result, it is likely, that there will be continuing 
argument, not over the existence of court- induced white flight, but 
over its full magnitude. * ■ 

nonetheless, this argument should not be flowed to.obscuife the central 
policy issue* Mo^t of the school districts studied here are losing 
whites at a rapid rate* While part of the^cause n©y be detoographic,' the 
court action only increases the rate of loss ^nd increases the risk 
of resegregation* For person^ who sincerely, desire to increase the 
total amount of integration, \his risk has to ^e disturbing* At 
precisely a time when policies are needed , to halt or reverse the normal 
white declines in urban areas, we^ave instead c^urt actions which are 
ex^erbating the condition* Although the effects may b^ relatively 
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. . 

sinall in some cases> in other cas*s they are large. In eithei^ case 
they seem inappropriate during an ^ra when most urban experts are 
urgently seeking ways to attract whites back into cities. Clearly, othe 
remedies for school desegregation should be considered. 

One alternative, of course, is to abandon "induced" school desegre- 
gation policies entirely, and let school desegregation take place 
"naturally*' by housing choices of white and minority families. Given " 
the failure to document definitive and meaningful educational and _ 

social benefits from induced school desegregation policies (Armor, 1972; 

* t 

St. John, 1975), we may eventually discover that natural desegregation 
is the wfsest policy. ^ - 

However, given current, knowledge about housing segregation, which 
appears to be increasing in many metropolitan areas, many educational 
policy makers will not be content with the amount of desegregation 
arising naturally from neighborhood school assignments. Accordingly, 
for many policy makers there are only two meaningful alternatives: 
expanded voluntary plans, either on \an intradistrict or metropolitan 
basis, or mandatory metropolitan plans. 

In evaluating the relative merits of .tihese two options^ it is 
essential to gain some understanding of the reasons foif white flight. 
If we are to improve upon present policies, so that the participants^ ^ 
do not undermine and ultimately defeat the goal of , desegregation, we' 
must learn more about why whites oppose mandatory 4^segregation 
and how strong these feelings , are. Obviotisly, it is beyond the 
scope of this paper to present an in-depth study of this 
issue. But it is^ possible to offer some helpful insights from 
attitudinal studies of busing which complement the behavioral findings 
already presented. 

Most national public opinion polls have shown that whites are 
strongly opposed to busing for the purpose of de^segregation (on the 
order of 73 to S3 percent), a stance that has changed little in spite 
of the increasingly commonplace status of busing during^-this decade 
(Weidman, 1973). Similar results have been found in receifit special 
surveys in Lo^-Angeles, San Diego, and Wilmington, Delaware, all of'- 
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concept of integrated^chools, and there is little opposition among 
1 V ' . . ,M 



which are involved *in court desegregation cases (Armor, 1977; Kaplan, 
1977). Thus attitudinal opposition to busing is consistent, in the 
aggregate, with the behavioral white flight phenomenon. 

Yet t^hese same surveys document substantial white support for the 
l^chools, and thei 

^hites to the prospect of minority children coming into their children's 
present schools. In the Los Angeles survey, 87 percent of white parents 
^ said they would not object if their child attended a school that was 
one-third black and two-thirds white, and 74 percent would not object 
If minority students were bused into their child's present school 
"in large numbers" (18 percent objected). Again, the behavioral 
evidence in white flight studies validates these attitudinal findings. 
Many school districts, including Los Angeles and San Diego, have pro- 
moted voluntary busing pr(igrams that have brought large numbers of 
minority studenps into schools that were formerly nearly all whit e » 
Yet little or no white flight has been observed as a result of these 
voluntary programs. ' / ^ 

Contrary to the suggestions of some policy commentators, these 
results are not consistent with -the thesis that opposition to busing 
and white fliglit are latent forms of prejudice and racism* Of course, 
prejudice and racism do exist, and undoubtedly persons with such atti- 
tudes are among the first to flee a desegregation program. But racism/^ 
as an explanatory factor is not alone sufficient to account for the 
fact'that the ^tast-ftnajorit^of whites accept desegregated schools when 
brought about by voluntary method^ but reject them .when their childrep 
are mandatarily bused or reassigned to schools outside their neighbor- 
hoods. The conclusion that racism is not the explanation is also support- 
*^ed by s^>GCial analyses of the NORiS 1974 survey, which found that whites 
with low racial prejudice scores were nearly as opposed to busing as 
persons with high prejudice (82 percent and 88 peifcent, respectively; 
Weidman, 1973). ' /' j 

If racism does not explain white flight^ .wha^ does? The Los Angeles 

r ; 

survey ^offers two further clues which support v|i djifferent explanation. 
First, when asked about their reasons for opposing busing, ''the majority 
' of whites mentioned, a belief in the neighborhood school or related 

) ■ 



issues such as distance,, loss of choice, \lost time, and lost friends. 

t ^ \ 

Second, when asked about tlje *b%nefits and^^hams of desegregation, a 

\ ' ' 

large majority of white parents believed it^ would improve neither 

\ 

minority educatioti nor race relations, while it would increase discipline 
problems and ll^acial tensions. A majority of black parents believed tlie 
opposite, while Mexican-American parents were in between. Thus most 
white parents believe tfiey are being forced to ^give' up something they 

Value' — the neighborhood school — in return for a policy that benefits" 

\ 

no one and may even be harmful. Given the strength of thes^ feelings, 

and their persistence over Eime,^ it is quite possible ■ that we have. 

underestimated the depth of belief in and commitment to the nej^ghborhood 

school. * ' 

This substantial public, opposition oro raandatoxy busing makes it 

\ 

unlikely that legislative bodies, whether state or federal, will enact ^ 

mandatory' metropolitan desegregation. Realistically, t^e only hope 

for manda torj;, me tropoli tan plans rests upon further court action. 

Before federal courts can ^order metropolitan remedies, however, they 

must show that suburban school 'district^ have had a direct and substan- 

tial effect on the central-city's schoal^segregation. At present, this 

has been found for Wilmington, Delaware and may yet be found for 

14 ' 

Indianapolis,, both far quite special reasons. As was true for Defroit, 
however, it will be difficult to show such connections in most cities. $ 
The .NAACP and the ACLU are pursuing metropolitan remedies in Cincinnati, 
and Atlanta on the grounds of government-ca^used housing segregation, 
but it is an open question whether federal courts will agree with this 
allegation. ^ 

- An important exception ni^y be California, whose school desegregation 
cases are being handled in state courts under the State Sup^me Court 
edict that all school segregation is unconstitutional regardless of its 



14 

Wilmington's metropolitan remedy was imposed because of a state 
law which specifically prevented the largely black Wilmington School 
District from annexing subui^an districts. Indianapolis may get a 
metropolitan remedy because ojf state actions that created a matropolitaa 
local government but which kept the school district intact. The Louis^ 
ville-- Jefferson County merger'was first ordered by an' Appellate Court 
but was actually implemented by the State Board of Education after the 
Supreme Court disapproved* th^ appellate order. 
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causes. There is nothing in the logic of the state court*s holdings ' 
that would pi^clude a judge from ordering ^ metropolitan remedy. 

'.Given the strong majority opposition to busing, however, and the 
inevitable legal and political ba^ttyLes that will ensue, it is unclear 
whether any court will try. to do so. , For example, if any school ^ 
district needs f metropolitan remedy it is Los Angeles, where the 
Aqgloenrbllment itf already down to 35 percent- ' The projected Anglo> 
losses under busing are likely to turn Los Angeles into a minority- 
isolated district by 1980 or so, where few minority children will 
attend desegregated schools (Armor, 1977)^* Yet, the court is allowing 
air intradistrict plan to sta^t and has 'given no indication It will 
expand it into a metropolitan plan. 

Even if the courts* were to order metropolitan mandatory desegre* 
gation, there i^ no guarantee of success. The experience of Jefferson 
County, Kentucki^- shows that white flight can occur Un a metropolitan 
plan, albeit via transfers to private schopls.'f' The current dissatis* 
factions with public e4ucation coupled with growing pressure for 
California-style property tax cuts could lead to an upturn in private " 

^ school resources. Property tax cuts, can accelerate the trend with a 
two-rpronged affect:, they make it harder for public schools t^6 deliver 
services, vhile at the same time increasing a family's ability to pay 
for private schooling. Tbition tax credits now befng, considered hy 
Congres^ will have a similar affect- In this context, a court pr/ift of 
metropolitan bulsing could deliver a devastating blow to public education. 

If the courts. fail to order metropolitan desegregation, then ' 
voluntary plans will be* the only remaining alternative, possjlbly on a 
metropol^itan basis if state or federal funds become available, ^though ^ * 

y voluntary plans are widely believed to be ineffective, we have showtl ^ 

that San Diego*^ voluntary plan has maintained a substantial degree c'f 

desegregation, surpassing the amount of desegregation offered by^ the ^ ; 

celebrated mandatory plans in Pasadena, Denver and Qoston. 'J^though 

we cannot generalize- from the success of a single city, th& fact - ^ 

remains that in recent times the voluntary approach has no( led to the 

, y ' ' ' ^ i 

intense controversy observed in mandatory busing cases* 4^erhaps we' 

have not given voluntary methods, a fair trial*-. If other -sfhool districts 

can duplicate San T>lego*s experience, voluntary T&lans would provide 

• desegregatioA for a large fr^ctioh of minority students, pei^haps for those 

who could benefit roost. ^ , ' , ^ " 
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Most important, a voluntary program ^ifSSinates the inevitabie 
social- costs of programs which ^re forced upon an unwilling and 
prot^stiflg pubiiCt Aside from, the direct costs in the form of white 
fligKtj it is q)*ite possible that manda,tory^busing has' already added 
to the erosion of confidence, in^pubiic education- Indeed, recent 
Gall'up»polls *show that integration/busing is nam^d as the'* number ^wo 
probien^ facihg public education (AIPO, i978) - Given this -cH^ate of 
opinion, voluntary de^egre^tion programs not oniy offerVmore enroll- 
ment stability; they Ifiay also^^help to stop this unfortunate decline ^ 
in support for the- public schools', ^ 
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APPENDIX 



The tables in the following^ pages present raw data and calcu- . 
lations for the demographic projections of the school'-age population 
in*^ each school district in the study. All birth data, excepfe^as 
otherwise noted, are live births by place of residence ;from Vikal 
Statistics of the United States^ National Center fo^^|Health Statistics. 
School dataware fall ^rollments from the Office of Civil Rights, HEW, 
racial and ethnic censlie reports, unless otherwise noted. The coui;t 
actions are taken from- writtefTdecisions and school district inter- 
v;iewff. 

The Xast table in the apT>eiidix is adapted fron^ the Rossell Study 
(Hossell, 1977). ' ' ~ . 



WHITE EHR OLLMENT PRaJE:CTI QNS F OR BOSTON, MiXSSACHUSEfrTS 1968-1977 



White HecenclcHi 
Year Births Rate (R) Met 



1^0 


15076 


.64 370 


9704 


1951 


(150J8)^ 


.64 370 


9666 


19V 


y.4960)^ 


.64 370 


- 9630 


1953 


(14902)^ 


.64 370 


• 9592 


^ 1954 


(14844)^ 


.64 370 


9555 


1955^. 


14787 


.64 370 


9518 


1956 


(14411)^ 


.64 370 


9276 


, 195 7 


(14164)^ 


.64 370 


9117 


* 1958 


(1385 7)^ 


.64 370 


8920 


1959 


(13550) 


.64 370 


8722 


1960 


13244 


.64 370 


8525 


1961 


^13158 


.64 370 


8470 


1962 


11990 ' 


-64 370 


7718 


1963 


11726 


.64 370 


7548 


1964 


U788 


.64 370 


7588 


1965 


10178 


.64 370 


6552 


^ 1966 


9 382 


.64 370 


60 39 


196 7 


. 9082 


.64 370 


5846 


1968 


8746 


.64370 


5630 


1969/ 


' 8082 


.64370 


5202 


1970 


16446 


.64 379 


' 5437 


1^1 


6952 


.64 370 


44 75 


19 72 


5 788 '\ 


.64 370 


3726 



Year Loss Cain 



Net Net 
LoSs^ K-12 



Projected Projected 
Loss Rate ft-12^ 



Actual 
K-12 



Actual 
LoS$ Rate 



Per<jfnt' 
White 



Minority 



B66 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 



66425, 









113413 




65378 


65 378 


-1.6% 


70.5:: 


25466 


9 704 


7548 


2156 


.116257 


-1.8X 


64201 


64500 


-1.3% 


68.52 


29674 


9666 


7588 


20 78 


114179 


-1.8^ 


63046 


62657 


-2,9% 


66.0% 


32230 


* 9630/ 


6552 


30 78 


111101 


'2.7% 


61343 


X 62014 


-1.0% 


64. OX 


34680 


959/ 


6039 . 


3553 


107548 




59380 


59 390 


/ -4.2% 


61.5^ 


37192 


9555 


5846 


3709 


103839 


-3.4% 


57361 


57405 


-3.3% 


59.5% 


38722 


"95ll8 


5630 


3888 


99951 


-3.7% 


552 39 


53593 ' 


-6.6% 


57.2% 


40054 


9276 


5202 


4074 


95877 


-4.15S ' 


529 74 


45614 -14 .-9% 
3652r^**i-iQ.O^ 


52.4% 


40889 


9117 


5437 


3680 


9219 7 


-3.8% 


509H 


47.4% 


40217 


a920 


44 75 


4445 


87752 , 


-4.8% 


48515 


132 39-3 


' ^-11.3% 


^44';n 


40613 


8722 


3726 


4996 


82756 


-5.7% 


45750 


29211 


"9.8% 


41.6% 


40981 



WHITES, U. S. CENSUS 

— '■ jz — ; 

<5 10-14 



-1'950 66496 46179 
1960 56346 44796 
1970 35212 38179* 



10 Year 
tent ton 



11 Year 
Retention 



"50 
^60 
70 



= .67 
%67 
.67 



.64370 
.64370 
.64370 



^Interpolated. ' ' - 

District white figures included American Indian and Asian 
based on 1968-70 enrollments for these groups^; 1625 
and 1650, respectively^ have been subtracted. 



' COURT ACTIONS (i^rgan v. Kerrigan) 



1973 
19 74 

1975 



Suit brought. — — 

First order and start of desegregation 
. (Phase I). " 
Final plan (Phase II), , 
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ANGLO ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS FOR DENVER, 196S-1977 



White Anglo Retention Cohort 



Year 


Sirths 


Fraction 


Rate (R) 


Net 


1950 


9745 ^ 


.810 ' 


.695 


5it86 


1951 


t yo4 J J 


.817 


.689 


5542 


1952 


19845) 


<»8l4 


. .683 


5494 


195 3 


10045 


.811 


.677 


C C 1 c 

3313 


1954 


10145 


"V AAA 

.808 


.671 


5500 


1955 


10245 


.805 


^ "* .665^' 


5484 


1956 


10345 


.802 


.659 


5468 


195 7 


10445 


. 799^ 


.653 - 


5450 


1958 


10545 ► 


.796 


.647 


54 M 


1959 


10645 


.783 


.641 


5343 


L960 


10730 


.790 


.636 


5391 


196a 


11074 


.778 * 


.630 


5428 


1962 




/oo 




AO 17 


196 3 


9632 


.754 


.619 


4496 


L964 


9074 ' 


.742 


.613 


4127 


1965 


7910 


.730 


.607 


3505 


lf966 


7528 


,718 


. .601 


3248 


L96 7 


7673 


/706 ^ 


.595 


32^> 


1968 


7926 


^.694, 


.590 


3245 


L969 


8590 


.682 


.584 


3421 


1970 


8584 


.670 


.578 ' 


3324 


L971 


8012^ 


.658 


.572 


. 3015 


1972 


7298'' 


.646 


.566 


266p 











Ne t 




Prr^ 1^/^ ' 




Ac tu3 1 




re rccn t 






S S 




Lx^ s s 




ijU^ij A" te 






Liuss iw te 


Anglo 


Min. 


1 QAA 














64955 




68.0% 


31003 


1 Ofi 7' 








70564 




64226 


64226 


-1.1% 


66.6% 


32194 


1968 


^48 6 


4496 


990 


69574 


-1.4% ^ 


63327^ 


63398 


-1.4% 


65.6% 


33179 


1969 


5542 


4127 


1415 


68159 " 


. -2.0% 


62060 


61912 


-2.3% 


64.1% 


34722 


1970 


5515 


3505 


2pl0 


66149. 




60261 


59716 


-3.5% 


62.1% 


36372 


1971 


5500 


3248 


2252 


63897 


-3.4% 


58212 


5717/ 


-4.35: 


.60.3% 


37661 


1972 


5468 


3223 


2245 


61652 


-3.5% 


56174 


53420 


.-6.6% 


58.3% 


38196 


1973 


5450 


3245 


2205 


59447 


*"3.5% ' 


54512 


49892 


-6.6% 


57.0% 


37728 


1974 


5431 


3421 


2010 


5 7437 




52311 


42838 


-13.2% 


53.8% 


36832 


1975 


5343^ 


3324. 


2019 


55418 


"3.5%. 


S0430 


39519, 


-8.6X 


50.4% 


38803 


1976 


5391 


3015^ 


237 6 


53042 


-4.3%J 


48309 


36460 ^ 


-7.7% 


48.8% 


38218 


1977 


5428 


2668 

1 


2760 


50282 


-5.2%*^ 


45797 


33562 


-7.9%' 


47.0% 


37904 



WHITES, U.S. CENSUS 



ANGLOS 







L0-L4 


% Anglo 


<5 


10-14 


10 Year 
Retention 


11 Year 
'Retention 


1950 
1960 
1970 


51343 
48194 ' 
35852 


28412 
37805 
37682 


. .81 
.79 

\ 


41588 
38a73 
24021 


23014 
29866 
25247, 


R,^ .718 
.R^J .608 


.695 
.636 
.578^ 






COURT 


ACTIONS (Keyes^v. ! 


School District) 


1 



Interpolated . 

^Potential effexit of^l970-71 court actions on births. 
^Frotn Deinver Public School Ethnic Distribution Reports 




1^69 Suit brought; Park Hills area desegregated. 

1970 Fit^t order of general desegregation. 

1973 Supreme Court affirmed. 

1974 Start of desegregation; part-time elementary plan^ 
1976 Full time elementary plan. . 



AMGLQ ENROLLMENT PRQJECTIQUS FOR PASA;)EMA, CALIFORNIA 1968-1977 



White 
Year Births 



Anglo 
Fraction 



Retention 
Kate (R) 



Cohort 



Year Loss Cain 



tfet 
Loss 



Net 
K-12 



Projected Projected Actual . Actual Percent 



Loss Rate \ K-12 



K-12 Loss Rate Anglo Minority 



1950 


1721 , 


.97 


.959 


1601 


1951 


(1706), 


.968 


,927 


1531 


1952 


(1690)** 


.966 


.895 


1461 


1953 


1674 . 


.964 


,863 


1393 


1954 


1659 


'.962 


.831 


1326 


1955 


1644 


.96 


. 799 


1261 


1956 


1638 


.958 


r767 


1204 


1957 


1622 


,956 


. 735 


1140 


1958 


1607 


,954 


.703 


1078 


1959 


, 1582 


,952 


.671 


1011 


1960 


1566 


.95 


.638 


949 


1961 


1516 


,93 ' 


,638 


900 


1962 


1554 


.91 


.638 


902 


1963 


1596 


.89 


.638 


906 


1964 


1476 


.87 




819 


1965 


1330 


.85 


.638 


721 


1966 


1240 


.83 


.638 


657 


1967 


1224 


.81 


.6W 


633 


1968 


1300 


.79 


.638 


655 


1969 . 


1358 


,77 


.638 


667 


1970 " 


144a 


.75 


,638 


69 3 


1971 


iiia^ 


.73 


,638 


521 


1972 


989^ 


,71 


.638 


448 



1966 














20958 




65.6 


11019 


1967 








15757 




20049 


20049 


-4.3% ' 


63.1 


117 31 


1968 


1601 


906 


695 


15062 


-4.4% 


19167 


19005 


-5.2% 


60.4 


124 76 


1969 


1531 


819 


712 


14 350 


-4.7%-^ 


18266 


1785^ 


-6,0% 


58.3 . 


12763 


1970 


1461 


721 


740 


13610 


-5.U 


17334 


1564 7 


-12.4% 


53.7 


13476 


1971 


1393 


657 


736 


12874 


-5. a 


16398 ^ 


13848 


-1U5% 


50.3 


13699 


1972 


1326 


633 


69 3 


12181 


-5.4% 


15513 


12271 


-11.4% 


46.8 


13954 


1973 


1261 


655 


606 


11575 


-5.0% 


14737 


U188 


-9.1% 


44. D 


14226 


19 74 


1204 


66 7 


537 


11038 


-4.6% 


14059 


109 70 


-1.9% 


42.2 


15084 


1^75 


10 78 


69 3. 


385 


10653 


-3. 5% 


13567 


10664 


-2.8% 


40.9 


15419 


1976 


1011 


521, 


4^0^ 


10163 


-4.6%^ 


12943 


9839 


-7,7% 


38,3 


15879 


1977 


949 


44 8 


501^ 


9662 


^4.9%^ 


12309 


89 6 2 


-8,9% 


36.3 


15771 



vmiTES, U.S. CENSUS 



ANGLO 



<5 



10-14 



1950 6421 4250 
1960 6854 6315 
1970 5549 5769 




10 Year 11 Year 

/ Retention Retention 



^0 
"^70 



.963 
.665 
,665 



.959 
-638 
.638 



From "Racial and Ethnic Distribution of Enrollments," Pasadena schools. 
'^Interpolated. ' V 

Potential effect of start of desegregation (1970) on birth rates. 



COURT ACTIONS (Spangler v, Pasadena) 

1969 Suit brought. 

1970 Order and start of general 

desegregation. 



WHITE EHROLLHENT PROJECTIOHS FOR PONTUC, MICHIGAN 1^8-1977 





White 


RetftDtioQ 












Net 


Projected Projected 


Actual 


Actual 


/ 

Pe rcen t 




Year 


Births 


Rate <R) 


Met 


Year 


Loss 


Gain 1 


Loss 


K-12 
* 


Loss Rate 


V 19 


K-12a 


Loss Rate 


White " 


Minority 




1 01 A 

k 


4 o JZ 


1 ^OA 
1 J7D J 


10AA 














16071 




AO 

Do. Da 


71A 1 


10S1 

17^ 1 




fll \ 


1 *\7A 


10A7 
l70 / 








1 OAHO 

X 74v7 




160 7 A 


16074 * 


0.0% 


A7 A7 


7A0S 

/D7 J 


1 O 
17 


1 700 / 


.794 


1 RA 1 


170 O 


1 ^OA 
1 jtO 


1 1 




1 onni 

X 7vUX 


-2.1% 


15736 


15845 


-1.4% 


AA 1? 


ftnA 1 

OUH J 




l770 


* i tJ 


1 Q 


1 0AO 
l7D7 


1 <;7A 
1 J /D 


1 1 A 7 
1 lO / 


AHO 


1 ft ^09 

XO,^7Z 


-2.2% 


15390 


15915 


40.4% 


AA ft? 


oAn 1 
oOU J 


1 0 

17 JH 






1 AAA 


1 07f1 
l7 f\} 


1 *\A1 
1 ^0 J 


1101 

X J.7 J 


I7n 


1 ft999 

1 ozzz 


^2,0% 


15082 


14977 ^ -5.9% 


f*9 9^ 


9100 


17 J J 


Z iOZ 


• / J/ 


1 J7 J 


1071 
17 / 1 


1 ^AQ 

1 ^HO 


1 1 irf ' 

1 1 JM 


A1 ft 


1 ^ftflA 


-2.3X 


14736 ' 


1 9977 


18.0a 


^A fty 
^0 . OA 


7 




Z J^U 


11 ft 


1 Afi7 

XDO / 


1079 
17 / Z 


1 Aflf^ 


1 1 1rt 

X X 


A 7ft 

H 


1 7 19*A 
■L / ^ZD 


-2,7% 


14338 


11953 


-2.6% 


. H /* 


Q91 9 


1 O 

It J / 


ZZ^7 


• OW 


1 ^10 


1071 
l7 / J 


1 *\01 
1 J7 J 


1 1 lA 
1 1 ^0 


A ^7 
H J / 


1 AOA4 


-2.6j^ 


13965 


1 1 A99 

X XH££ 


-A LI 

H . H« 


Si A? 


07SA 

7 / JH 




Zl w 




t AA4 

X H07 


147A 

X7 /H 


1 A07 


1 99 1 

X £ £ J. 


*+DD 


1 AAHl 

X DHU J 




1 ^ C T A 
1 /4 


10899 


-4.6% 


S9 IX 


7 7v V 


1959 


2009 


.661 


1328 


1975 


1579 


1278^ 


301 


16102 


-1.8% 


13330 


10652 


-2-32 


51.5% 


' 10206 


1960 


2098 


.644 


1351 


1976 


1489 


1145 


34^ 


15758 


-2.1%'' 


13050 


10358 


-2.8% 


50.4% 


10416 


1961 


2048 


.644 


1319 


1977 


1328 


985 


343 


15415 


-2.2%'' 


13343 


9699 


-6,4% 


48.8:! 


1040J* 






. dhh 


1 1 79 






















17D<3 


1 AAA 


.DHH 


X xoo 
















-K 








17DH 




AAA 

.Dhh 


1 1 A7 

X XD t 
























1965 


.1852 


.644 


1193 
























17DD 

1967 
1968 
1969 


1755 
1764 
1896 


f^AA 

. UHH 

.644 
.644 
.644 


1130 
1130 
1136 
1221 




WHITES, U.S. CENSUS 


















<5 


10-14 




10 Year 11 Year 
Retention Retention 
































1970 


19S4 


.644 


1278 




1950 


6704 


4668 


ho 

^60 
*^70 


.846 * 
.670 


.832 










1971 


1778^ 


.644 


1145 




I960 


8015 


5672 


.6^4 










1972 


1530^ 


.644 


985 




1970 


6864 


5371 


.670 


.644 

I 











Supplied by Pontiac School District. Includes less than 1% 
nlnorities other than black and Hispanic for consistency 
with early data; 1975^*77 excludes County Special Education 
Centers which were excluded in earlier years. 

'^Interpolated. 

Po&sible effect of desegregation. 



COURT ACTIONS (J>avis v. School District 



1969 Suit brought. 

1970 First order. 

1971 Affirmed; start of general desegregation. 
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WHITE ENR0LLM5MT PROJECTI0 f ;)S FOR SPRINGF IEL D^" MASSACHUSETTS 1968-1977 





White 


Retention 












Net 




Net 


Projected 


Projected 


Actual 


Actual 


Percent 




Year 


Births 


Rate (R) 




fet 


Year 


Loss ' 


Gain 


Loss 


K-12 


Loss Rate 


K-12 


K-12 


Loss Rate 


White 


Minor itjr 






h Ooo 




U3 


17D0 
















Z ?OUO 








1 1 


C oy.Q 1 Sa 


ft79 




>44 


1 OA 7 

JL7O / 










171 no 




OA An A 


OV Z A t 

ZhOUD 


— A 7V 


77 7^ 


7rt to 






ASS 


3038 






'J9 7 ^ 


770 


f 1*^ ^10 

JD J J7 


"Z . lA 


9Anfto 
ZHU07 


9i999 
zhzzz 


-1 A?' 
1 . 0 A 


7A ilSf 


/H / 0 






* O Jo 


3029 


l7D7 




91 An 

Za hU 


964 




_9 "i? 
"Z . J A 


0 1/* fi 7 

Z J/l 0 / 


0 lA^/* 
Z jOUI 


_0 A? 


7/. IT 
/I. jA 


OA Z T ' 

8U6/ 




JO /H 




,;3O20 


1 Q 7n 

i7 /U 


'in 00 
Jo 


1 OAA 
170H 


1074 


JH JOi 


0 A<5f 

"J. Oa 


0 'J 7 
Z Z / o4 


00 cm 
Zz5Ul 


7^ 
— H . / A 


71 ay 
/I . oA 


00/ c 
8o45 








3017 


1071 
17 / 1 


3029 


1 71 n 
1 /lU 


1319 


Ji042 


"J. OA 


0 1 0 1 7 


01 CA 7 

* ZX5*I / 


-4. ZS 


zo zy 


0 7* fi 7 ■ 








2940 


1 0 7*> 


3020 


1560 


1460 


Jl 582 


-4.4a 


1 A A CO 

Z07 5z 


OAZ 01 


-4. ZA 


£ T Z^ 

67. OA 


aozz 
9 066 




J/iU 


7 70 


2864 


197 J 


. JOl 7 


1 c 01 
1582 


1435 




-4. 5a 


1 A A 1 A 


1 A1 A 

19220 


-6. 8a 


64; 9% 


10408 








2 799 


1974 


z94U 


14o J 


1477 


0 OZ 7rt 

z 00 /U 




1 AA1A 


1/946 


► -6.6% 


62.4% 


10821 






740 


2 720 


1 a^C 


2i>o4 


1680 


1184 


IT/ oz 

Z 7486 


/ 1 ^ 

-4 ^ 1% 


18248 


17Jz 7 


-J. 4a 


"Z A 19 

60. 1a 


licit 

11512 


1960-^ 


3658 


.723 


2645 


1976 


2 799 . 


1560 


1239 


26247 


-4.5% ^ 


17609 


- 16656 


-3.9% 


58.9% 


1163^ 


1961 


3570 


.723 


L ^oi 


1977 


2 720 


1490 


1230 


25017 


-4,7% 


16746 


15826 


-5.0% 


56.5% 


12206 


1962 


32 76 


.723 


2 369 


























1963 


3144 


.72 3 


2273 


























17Dh 




79 ^ 


2140 




























0 717 


79 ^ 


1964 


























1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 


2365 
2158 
2188 
2024 


.723 
.72 3 V 
.723 
.723 


171X) 
1560 
1582 
1463 




WHITES, 


u. s. 


CENSUS 


















<5 


10- 


14 




10 Year 11 Year 
Retention Retention 










1970 


2 324 


.723 


1680 


1950 14816 852 7 


R 


50 
60 
70 


898 


888 










19 71 


2157 


.72 3 


1560 


1960 17134 13303 


R 


745 


723 










1972 


2061(es 


t).723 


1490 


1970 10740 12764 


R 


745 


723 











Interpolated* 



COURT ACTIONS (School Committee School Board— state) 

1967-69 Secondary school desegregation mandated by 
* State Board* 

1970 State Board voted to^withhold funds. 

1971 Suit brought. 

1972 First order (Sept. 1973 start ordered). 
1974 Start of ' elementary desegregation. 



ERJC 



WHITE EHROLLMENT PROJECTIONS FOR INDIANAPOLIS, 1968-1976 



Year 


Actual 
K-12 


Ac tua 1 
Loss Elate 


Projected - 
Loss Rate 


Projected 
K-12 


Minority 


. ""Peifcent • - 
White 


1967 


73449 








, 35700. 


67 .-^i!: * 


1968 


72010 . 


-2.0% " ' 






36577 


66 3% 


1969 


70204 ^ 


-2.5% 






37988- 


64.9% ' 


;970 


67772 


" -3.5% 


-2.7% 


67772 


• 38044 


6*4,1% ^ . ^ 


1971 


633S4 


■ -6.6% 


.66150^ . 


38992 


. 61.9% 


1972 


59079 


-6.7% . 


-2.8% 


64266 


■ 38522 


60.5% 


1973 


53292 


-9.8% \ 


-2.9% 


62382 ■ 


38422- 


58 .U 


1974 


50041 


-6.1% 


.-3.0% 


6049^ 


37550 


'57.^% ; ^ 


1975 


47390 


-5.3% 


-3.1% 


58615 


37235 


56.0% ' . 


1976 


452;0 


-4.6% 


,.-3.2% 


56731 ■ 


36815' 
* 


55.1% .; 


^Based 


> 

on linear regression of 1967 to 


COURT 


ACTIONS (U.S. 


V. Board o 


f Sphool CommO 



Lfi 
Lfi 



,1970 actual enrollment; 
slope - --1884j constant 



75568 



1968 Suit brpught* ^ ^ 

1971 First order* , * • * 

1973 Start of "Interim" plan (partial desegregation) 

1973 Mejtro orderf not yet decided* 



\ 



vmiTg ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS FOR SAN FRANCISCO^ C AL IFORNIA .1968-1977. 



tear 



White 
Births 



Anglo , 
Prac t ion 



Retention 
Rate (R) 



Cohort 
. Net 



Year Loss Gain 



Net-. :iet 
Loss K-12 



Projected 
Loss Ra(!e 



Projected Actual 
K-12 K-12^ 



Actual Percent 
Loss Rate White Minority 



^J>^r'"S*Jfl2^ 
1951 (12621) 
.1952 U2^60> 
195 3 12298 
1954 11842 
195 5 11132 
1956 10902 
1957, 11366 
1958 ' 11082 
10498 ' 
104 76 
10418 
' 997^ 
, 9462 
^ 9082 
^ ^llk 
^7322 



1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
19^5 
1966 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



rrro" 

6%6 
6894 
6492 
5684 
4522 



-880 

.872 

.864^ 

-856' 

-848 

-84a 

*ft32 

.824 

^816 

*§08 

.800 

. f82 

. 764 

.746 

.728 

.7iO 

-692 

.656 
.638 
.620 
*d02 
-584 



.5 75-^" 
.562' 
.549 
*536 

-523^jr' 
-510 - 
.496 
.4831" 
-470 
.A5 7 \ 
-444 1 
.444 / 
-444 , 
-444 • 
.444 
.444 • 
-444 





6468 
'6185 
5910 
^564 2 
5252 
4769 
4499r^ 
4524 
4^50 
3676 
3721 
3617 " 
^383 
3134 
2936 
2593 
2250 

--5 m- 



1966 




196 7 




1968 


6468 


1969 


6185 


^1970 


-5910 


i'57i- 


5642 


1972 


525 2 


'1973 


4769 


1974 


4499 


1975 


4524 


1976 


4250 


1977 


3876 



3134 

2936 

2593 

2250 

2188' 

2029 

1953 

1787^ 

1519^ 

1173 



3334 
3249 
3317 
,3392 
'3064 
2 740 
254fr 
27J37 
2465 
2703 









39877 




41.9% 


55294 


62096 




39S59 


39559 


- -8% 


40-8% 


5 7400 


58762 


-5-4^ 


37383 


38159* 


-3-5% 


39,9% 


5 74 78 


55513 


-5-5% 


35327 


34 7O0 


-9-U 


37-1% 


58831 


5^196 


^6,0% 


33208 


32133 


-7-4% 


35,1% 


5Sr^i4 


48804 


^3^-5% 


31049 


26484 


-17-6% ' 


31-7% 


5 7061 


45740 


-6.3% 


29093 


24094 


-9,0% ' 


29-4% 


5 7860 


43000 


-6.0% 


27347 


20988 


-IZ.9% 


26,9% 


5 7035 


40454 


-5.9% 


25734' 


18654 


'"^^11.1% 




55079 


37717 


^6-8% 


23984 


17405 


^6-7%^ 


24.4% 


5 3928 


35254' 


-6,5%g 


22425' 


14958 


-14-1% 


22.9% 


50297 


32551 


'.-7.7% 


20698 


13730 


-8-2% 


21.9% 


4a93K 



WHIT ES, U,S, CENSUS 
^ ^ 



*444 
.4^4 
.444 
.444' 
-444' 



2029 
195 3 
1787 
1519 
1173 



<5 



10-14 



1950 52^70 29715 
1960 40937 35243 
1970 25304 1l5229 



ANGLO 



Anglo 



<5 



10-14 



.88 46614 26149 
.'80 *32750 28194 
.62 156p8' 15642 



10 Year ' 11 Year 
Retention Re.tentiQji 



560 
^0 



-605 
.4 78 
.478 



.575 
.444 
-444 



^Supplied by San Francisco Schools; excludes "other non-white-*^ 
^Interpol^t^d. 

Possible effects of desegregation. 



COURT ACTIONS (Johnson v. San Francisco ) 

1969 ^School Board plan adopted (partlalX 

1970 Start of school board plan- - . 

1971 First court order and start of general 

desegregation^ « 



ERIC 



I 



WHITE_ EN^UM^^^ QMS FOR D ETRO IT^ Ht CHIGAN, 1966-197 7- 





UK 4 i-A 


Lenin On 










KG t 


KG C « 


Proj€ cted 


Ptojec ted 


Actual 


Actual 


Pe r cen t 




•■ 


1 r c ns 














*S 1 ^ 


LOSS * Ka ce 






LOSS KBt€ 


Wh ite 


nmor icy 


19^9 


36384® 


.613 


22 303 
























1950 


35984 


.612 


22022 


1966 








24 3014 




126 354 


126354 




- 42.5% 


1?0681'> 


1951 


35553® 


.611 


21723 


196 7 


22303 


11789 


10514 


.2 32500 


-4.3X 


120921 


120544 


-4.6% 


40. 9X 


174 321 


1952 


35123® 


.61() 


21425 


1968 


22022 


11636 


I038fe 


222114 


-4.5% 


1154 79 


115295 


-4,3% ^ 




180005 


1953 


34 6 9 2 


.609 


21127 


1969 


21723 


11155 


10568 


211546 


-4.8% 


109936 


108264 


-6.1% 


36.8% 


185595 


1954 


33882 


.608 , 


2Q600 


19 70. 


21425 


10614 


10811 


200735 


^5.1% 


104330 


100717 


-7.05^ . 


34.8% 


189046 


1955 


32131 


.607 


19504 


19 71 


21127 


1042 3 


10704 


189?24 


-5.3% 


98800 ^ 


96269 


-9.6% 


33. 3% 


193188 


1956 


315 74 


.606 


19134 


1972 


20600 


9380 


11220. 


178704 


-5.9^ 


929 71 


-86555 


-9.0% 


30.83;^ 


194521 


195 7 


29418 


.605 


17798 


1973 


19504 


8482 


11022 


167682 


-6.6% 


86835 


74965 


-13.4% 


28.22 


190613 


195» 


Z7I64 


.604 


16407 


19 74 


19134 


826 7 


1086 7 


156815 


-6.5% 


8i;91 


6 7833 


' -9.5% 


. 26.4% 


189563 


1959 


24 260 


.603 . 


14629^ 


'^0 7S 


' 1779a 


8359 


94 39 


147376 




f O Jl7 








iQ? itJi 

' 1 ji /HP- 


i960 


22496 


.602 


a 354 3 


19 76 


16407 


7108 


9299 


138077 


-6.3% 


' 71511 


44614 


-21.5% 


^18.7% 


194600 


1961 


21296 


.601 


12799 


1977 


14629 


5832 


8797 


129280 


-6.82 


66648 


36227 


-18.8% 


15.83E 


192544 


1962 


19648 


. .600 


11789 
























1963 


19426 


.599 * 


11636 
























1964 


18654 


.598 


11155 
























1965 


17808 


.59& 


10614 
























1966 




— ,^595_ 


1042 > 
























1967 
1968 
1969 


15 792 
14 304 
13964 


■ .594 
.593 
.592 


9380 
8482 
-8261 




— WHL14^5^._^..__^>. 














i 




<5 


10-14 


li3 Year 11 T^T 
Re Cent ion Retention 


y 








1970 


14144 


,591 


8359 




1950 150825 


96185 


> 


.640 


.612 










1971 


12048 


.590 ■ 


' 7108 




1960 103729 


96022 


.630 


.602 










1972 


9^01 


* .589 


5832 




1970 


59535* 


65310 


.620 


.591 











Interpolated or' extrapolated. ' 

^Supplied by Detroit Public School District; 
' includes ^re-K students for consistency 
with 1966-67 data. 
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COURT ACTIOHS (Milliken v. Bradley) 

1969*70 Board ordered plan (not implemented)., 

1971 First court orderi 

1972 Metro or4er (vacated, 1973). 

1975-76 Start of general desegregation ^January, 1976) 



WHITE EHRQLLMEHT PRQJE C^QHS^ F OR PRIMCE GEORGE S COUNTY, M ARYLAND 1968-1977 



















Net^ 




















White 


Retention 










Gain/ 


Net ^ 


Projected 


Projected 


Actual 


Actiual 


Percent 






Year 


Births 


Rate <R) 


Net 


Year 




* Gain 


Loss 


K-12 


Loss Rate 


K-12 


K-12 


Loss Rate 


White 


Minority 




, 1950 


AA93. 


1 , 32 


5931 


1966 

















-1 A on A£ 

. 108906 




oo, 1^ 


1 A- c 0 1 

lA5ol 




1951 


(50A6) 


1. 32 


6661< 


1967 










122996 




118A7^6 


118A 76 


_i_0 O V 

+8, 8^ 


OO » 


1798A 




1952^ 


(5599) 


1*31 


7^35 


1968 


5931 


1 3330 


+7399 


130395 


+6*0% 


125585 


1 O £ £ 1 

12Aoo4^^ 


+5*2% ' 


O/. ' O^ 

oA . 


22313 




19-5 J 


6152 


1^31 


8059 


1969 


6661 


1A289 


+7628 


1 Jo02 J 


j_c o<y 
+5. 8X 


132868 


12 7A J8 


+^. 




26 7A J 




195A 


6186 


1 . 30 


80A2 


19 70 


7335 


1A115 


+^780 


1AA803 


+A .9% 


139379 


127296 


0^ 0/* 


79.5% 


33101 




1955 


6661 


1* 30 


8659 


1971 


8059 


1^J791 


+5732 


150535 


^ +A.0% 


1AA95A 


1^592 


-3. 3X 


75.9% 


39236 




1956 


7322 


1 ^29 


9AA5 


1972 


80 A 2 


13718 


+5676 


156211 


+3, 8% 


150A62 


1190 33 


-3.7% 


73. 5% 


A 2 396 




1957^ 


7602 


1 ^29 


9807 


1973 


8659 


1285JJ 


+4193 


160A0A 


+2 ^ 7% 


15A525 


107809 


-9.A% 


C ft ft V 

o9. 93b 


A6A95 




1958 


" 8528 


1.28 


10916 


197A 


9AA5 


12688 


+32A3 


1$36A7 


+2.0% 


157616 


101A9 7 


-5.9% 


67. l^ 


A9713 




1959 


8886 


1 .28 


1137A 


1975 


10916 


llAOO 


^ +48A 


16A131 


+0.3% 


158088 


94872 , 


-6.5% 


6A.0^ 


53A6A 




1960 


960A 


1 .27 


12197 


' 1976 


11 37A 


lOll 3 


-1261 


162870 


-0.8% 


15682A 


870A7 


-8. 2% 


60. 2% 


e oc 

57A 85 




1961 


99 7A 




12 368- 


1977 


12197 


01 1 c 

8225 


-3972 


158898 


-2 


153060 ■ 


TO/ Ti 

78A76 


-9. 8% 


56 1^ J^ 


60826 




' 1962 


10002 


1.22 


12202 




























1963 


11202 


1.19 


13330 




























196 A 


12 318 


' 1*16 


1A289 




























1965 


12382 


1*1A 


1A115 




























1966 


12A2A 


1.11 


13791 




























1967 , 


12702 


1.08 * 


1 J7i8 




WHITRS, 


U. S. 


CENSUS 






4 












1968 


122A0 


1.05 - 


12 852 


* 


























19>9 


rr4-2 318V 


IttOJ 






<5 lU"l^t 




Retention 














1970" 


ilAOO * 


1.00 


llAOO 




1950 2 3861 


1105A 


R 




32 














1971- 


^:*0426 


' .97 


10113 


1960 A 36 72 


31A98 


R 


50 |- 


27k" 














1972 




.9A 


8225 




1970 56722 


J5675 


R 


70 l-'^O . • 













00 



Interpolated. 
^Assuffles no net growth in 1970s 




/ 



COURT ACTIONS (Vaughn v. Board of Ed.) 

1971 S«it brought*** 

1972 First ord?r. 

1973 Start of general desegregation. 



ERLC 



I 



AMGLQ EMRQLLHEMT PROJECTIONS FOR DALLAS, jlfExX'S "1968-1976 



White Anglo Reteatioa Cohort 
Year Births Fraction Rate (R) Net 



Year Loss 



- Net 
Gain Loss 



Net 



Projected 
Loss Rate 



Projected Actual 
K-12 



Actual 
Loss Rate 



Percent 
Anglo 



Min* 



1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
196 7 
1968 
1969 
1970 



1971 
19 72 



9764 
(10653) 
(11543)' 
12432 
12 792 
12708 
1314^ 
12990 
13106 
12948 
13166 
12550 
12338 
12008 
11356 
10514 
10372 
10606 
11512 
12212 
12536 



.940 
*938 
.936 
.934 
.932 
*930 
*928 
.926 
*924 
*922 
.920 
*909 
.898 
^87 
^76 
*865 
.854 
*843 
.832 
.821 
.810. 
,799 



270 
229 
188 
,147 
.106 
.065 
,024 
.983 
.942 
.901 
.860 
.860 
.860 
.860 
,860 
.860 
,860 
.860 
.860 
,860 
.860 
,860 



11656 
12281 
12835 
13318 
13186 
12587 
12490 
11824 
11408 
10756 
10417 
9811 
9528 
9160 
8555 
7821 
7618 
7689 
8237. 
8622 
8733 
7875 



1966 








't 














1967 








152097 














1968 


11656 


9160 


2496 


149601 


-1.6% 


97888^ 


\97888 




^61.4% 


61431 


1969 


12281 


8555 


3726 


145875 


-2.5% 


95441 


\97103 


-.8% 


59.6% 


65772 


1970 


12835 


7821 


5014 


140861 


-3.4% 


92196 


' Vaei2 


-2.2% 


^58.2% 


68341 


1971 


13318 


7618 


5700 


135161- 


-4.0% 


88 5 08 


86452-^ 




^^5.0% 


70824 


1972 


13186 


7689 


5497 


129664 


-4.1^ 


84879 


78434 


-9.3% 


51*9% 


72655 


1973 


12587 


82 37 


4350 


125314 


-3.4% 


81993 


69603 


-11.3% 


48 .^2% 


74758 


1974 


12490 


8622 


3868 


121446 


-3.1% 


^ 79451 


63503 


-8.8% 


'45.4% 


76519 


1975 


11824 


8733 


3091 


113355 


' -2.5% 


77465 


57426 


-9.6% 


42.5% 


77691 


1976 


11408 


7875 


3533 


114822 


-3.0% 


75141 


50008 


-12.9% 






19 77 























WHITES, U.S* CENSUS 



<5 



iO-14 



1950 40268 20838 
I960 59295 ( 48488 
iQin S0636 55970 



PERCENT 
ANGLO 



<5 ^10-14 



.94 .99 
.92 ..97 
.81 .85 



^ANGLOS 



<5 



10-i4 



3/852 
54551 
41015 



206 30 
47033 
47574 



10 Year 
RetentioQ 



ho 

;6o 



1.243 
,872 
.872 



11 Year 
Reteatioa 



1.270 
.860 
.860 



Figures supplied by school district; excludes kiadergartea^ 
which was started after desegregatioa^ A 



laterpolated ' 



COtfRt ACTIOMS (Estes v. Tasby) 

1970 Suit brought (October) * 

1971 Order aad start of partial desegregation 

(stayed white reassignmeat ia August), 
1976 Start of general desegregatioa in grades 
4-8. 



ERIC 



If - 



ANGLO EHROLLi^HT PROJEcflOHS FOR^'l^ WOltTH, TE X^, 1968-1976 



White Anglo Recentlon Cohort 
"Year Births Fraction Rate (R) Net 



1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

195^ 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

196^ 

1965 

1966 

196 7 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 



6603 ^ 
(7019) 
(7436)^ 

7^86 

7418 

7692 , 

8128 

7326 

7293 

7088 

6606 

6222 

6002 

6110 " 

5^52 

523^ 

5345 

6072 

6228 

6470* 

5^ 



.940 
,938 
.936 
^^.93^ 
.932 
.930 
.928, 
.926 

.922 
.920 
.909 
.898 
.887 
' .876 
.865 
.854 
.843 
.832 
.821 
.810 
.779 



1.051 
-4,022- 



.993 
.964 
.935 
.906 
.876 
.847 
.818 
.789 
.760 
.760 
.760 
-760 
.760 
.760 
.760 
.760 
.760 
; .760 
. .760 
.760 



6521 
-A729 
6911 
7Q70 
6523 
6250 
6253 
6375 
5537 
5309 
^956 
456^ 
4246 
4046 
4068 
3584 
3397 
3424 
38^9 
3886 
3983 
3242 



^Interpolated* 

Possible effect of 1971 orders. 



Year Loss Gain 



Met 

Loss 



Met 
K:-12 



Projected Projected Actual 
Loss Rata K:-12 K:-12 



Actual 
Loss Race 



Percent 
Anglo 



EUn. 



1966 






















1967 








77246 




57579 


57579 




67.32 


28016 


1968 


h523 


4046 


2477 


74769 


-3.2% 


55 736 


58011 


+.8% 


S7.0%~ 


28510 


1969 


6 729 


4068 


2661 


72108 


-3.6% 


53730 


57429 


--1.0% 


65.22 


30600 


1970 


6911 


3584 


332 7 


68781 


-4.6% 


51258 


56139 


-2.2% 


«3.72 


31956 


1971 


7070 


3397 


36 73 


65108 


-5.3% 


48541 


51436 


-8.4% 


61, 3X 


32^(76 


1972 


6523 


- 3424 


3099 


62009 


-4.8% 


46211 


48839 






33429 


197^ 


6250 


3839 


2411 


59598 


-3.9% 


44409 


44455 


-^9.0% 


57.6% 


32678 


1974 


6253 


3886 


2367 


57231 


-4.0% 


42633 


41339 


-7.0% 


'5^1. 5% 


34495 


1975 


6375 


3983. 


2 392 


54839 


-4.2%t^ 


40842 ' 


39525 


-4.4% 


53. OX 


35083 


1976 


55 37 


3242*^ 


2295 


52544 


-4.2% 


39127 










1977 























WHITES^ U.S." CENSUS 



<5 



10-1 it 



1950 25658 
1960 32217 
1970 26;50 



14165 
26002 
27173 



PERCENT 
ANGLO 



<5 



10-14 



.94 
.92 
.81 



.99 
.97 
.85 



ANGLOS 



<5 



10-14 



24119 1402 3 
29640 25222 
21182 23097 



10 Year 
Retention 



11 Ve^r 
Retention 



^50 
^0 



1.046 
.779 
.779 



1.051 
.760' 
.760 



COURT ACTIOKS/(Flax v. Potts) 
1961 Suit brought. 

1971 Order and start of partial desegregation. 

1973 .Second ojrder and start of general desegregation. 



a* 
o 



r 



ERIC 



ANGLO ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS FOR HOUSTON, TEXAS, 1968-1976 





Vhl ce 


Anglo 


.Retention 


Cohort 






Ne t Ne t 




Projected 


Projected Actual 


Ac tual 


Percent 


Year 


Births 


Frac tlon 


Rate (R) 


Net 


Year 


Loss 


Gain Loss K-12 


Loss Rata 


K-12 


K-12 


Loss Rate 


Anglo 


tlin. 


1950 


13556 


.810 ^ 


1. 358 


1A911 


1966 




















u - 


1951 


(14948f 


.808 


1.323 


15979 


1967 




194208 


* 


132700 


132700 




55.6% 


107649 


1952 


(16340f 


.806 


1.288 


16966 


1968 


14911 


12726 2185 192023 


-l.U 


._131240 


131099 


-1.22 


53*3% 


114999 


195 3 


17732 


.804 


1*253 


17863 


1%9 


15979 


11874 ^105 187918 


-2.1% 


128484 


^124451 


-5.1% 


52.7%^ 


U1769 


1 os^ 






1 ?l ft 


1^7241 


* 1 07fi 

17 /U 


16966 


105 77 6389 181529 


-3.4% 


124116 


-119181 


-4.2% 


49.4% 


121957 


1955 








IftOOft 


1 07 1 
17/1 


1786 3 


10179 7684 173845 


-4 2% 


.__118903 


107517 


7 * 


40 . 4a 




1956 


U678 


.798 


,1*149-^ 


i345^ 


1972 


17241 


9797 7444 166^01 


—4.3% 


11379C( 


98282 


-8.6% 


43.6% 


127128 


195 7 


15088 


.796 


iai4 


13379 


1973 


16993 


9803 7195 159206 


' -4.3% ■ 


108897 


87776 


-10.7% 


40.4% 


128206 










1 iO?ft 


1 07/ 


'13458 


9904 3554 155652 


-2.2% 


10650i 


83439 


-4.9% 


38.6% 


130019 


1959 


18252 


.792 


1*044^ 


15092 


1975 


13379 


9223**4156 151496 


-2.7%** 


103626 


75085 


- 10 . 0 A 


36.5% 


,134190 


1960 


13324 


.790 


1..009 


10621 


i976 


14026 


8612*^5414 146082 


-3.6%** 


9^895 












1961 


18352 


. 784 


.•975 


14028 


1977 




















1962 


18640 


.778 


V941 


13646 
























1963 


18174 


Jill 


.907 


12726 










PERCENT 














1964. 
1965 




. /OO 




1 1 O 7 /. 






















* 16568 


.760 


.840 


10577 




WHITES, U.S. CENSUS 




ANGLO 


ANGLOS 










1%6 
1967 


16750 
16966 


. 754 . 
. 748 


.806 
.772 


10179 
9797 






<5 10-14 


<5 10-14 


<5 






10 Vear 


11 


Year 


1968 


17902 


. 742 


.738 


9803 






10-14 




Retention 


Re te:^ tlon 
























1969 


19 U4. 


.736 


. 704 


9904 




1950 


51361 29210 




.81 .88 


41602 


25705 


ho 

^70 


1.321 


1. 


358 


1970 


18858^ 


.730 


■ ^670 


9223 




1960 


87775 .64658. 




.79 .85 


69342 


54959 


KOO^ 


1. 


009 


1971 
1972 


17 754** 


. 724 


.670 


86 12 




1^70 


7S119 88469 

V 

V 




.73 .79 


5 702 7 


_69891 


.695 


.670 



^Interpolated. COURT ACTIONS (Broussard v. Houston) " - 



'possfble effect of desegregation* i966 Suit brought. 

J 1970 Order of partial plan. 

19 71 Start of partia^plan. 

^ 1973j75 Expansions of plan. 



WHITE EMRQLLKEMT PRQJECTIQHS FOR OKLAHOMA CJTY, OKLAHOMA^ 1968-1976 





























7" ^ 




Whl te 


nC ilL LUil 










Net 




Projected Projected 


Actual 


Percent 






fj ^ I tils 










' Cain 




K-12 


Loss Rate 


K-12 


K'12 




- White 


Minority- 


1950 


5717 ^ 


1.050 


6003 


196ff 










/ 




')0288 


-1 .4a 


79.9% 


15169 


1951 


(5963) 


1.037 


6184 


196 7 








8A370 




59417 


59A17 


79.1% 


15699 


1952 


(6 208) 


1.024 


6357 


1968 * 


6003 


6331 


+328 


84698 


+ .4% 


59655 


58472 


'1 .OA 


78.1% 


16255 


1953 


6A5A " 


1.011 


6525 


1969 


618A 


6137 


c "4 7 


84651 




59595 


53A70 


-8.6% 


73.3% 


194 75 


195A 


64 26 


.998 


6A13 


1970 


635 7 


5230 


-1127 


8352A 


' '1.3% ^ 


C O O O A 

588Z0 


50495 


-5 .63i 


72.1% 


1954 7 


1955 


6595 


.985 


6A96 


1971 


6525 


A658 


-1867 


81657 


"2.2% 


57526 ^ 


495 71 


-1 . 8% 


71. 7% 


19569 


1956 


6662 


.972 * 


6475 


1972 


6A13 


AA63 


-1950 


79707 


-'2.4% 


56l46 


42224 


-14,8% 


70.1% 


180^ 


1957 


6710 


.95^" 


6 A 35 


1973 


6Ji96 


452^ 


—1970 


77737 


-2 .4% 


5A798 


374.5 3 


^11.3% 


69.3% 


16586 


1958 


6 734 


. . 9A6 


6370 


1974 


^ 6475 


4894 


-1581 


76156 


-2.0% 


53702 


* 34568 


-7.7% 


66.8% 
\ 65.0% 


1714 7 


1959 


7316 


.933 


6826 


1975 


6435 


5077 


-1358 


7^798 


-1.8% 


52736 


32861" 


-4.9% 


176^91 


. 1960 


75 72 


.921 


6974 


1976 


6370 


4686 


-16 8 A 


73114 


-2.3% 












1961 


7390 


.908 — 


6710 


1977 






















1962 


766A 


.899 


6890 
























1963 


7170 


.883 


6^31 
























1964 


7054 


.870 


6137 
























1965 


6096 


.858 


5230 










WHITES, 


U.S. CENSUS 












1966 
1967 


5512 
5 364 


.BA5 
.832 


4658 
4463 






















* 
















10 Year 


41 Year 




19Sb 


5526 


.819 


A526 












<5^ 10-14 




'Retention , Betentldn 




196b 

iwb^ 


6 06 A 
6 39A 


.807 


A 89 A 
























,79A 


5077 


} 








1950 2278A ,1A105 


^50 
560 
^^70 


*1.045 


1.050 






6000 


.781 . 


A686 








I960 33503 / 23911 


.928 




.921 




1972 

















1970 24036 28300 


.811 




.794 





Ince rpo la ted ^ 



COURT ACTIOMS (Dovtfll v. School Board) 
1965 Suit brought. 

1968 Order of partial secondary desegregation. 

1969 * Start of partial secondary desegregation. 
i972 Order and start of >general dese^gatlon. 




1 



WHITE ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS FOR LITTLE JtOCK> ARKANSAS, 1968-1976 



( 



Loss 



Whice Retencion - 
Year Births Race (R) Nec 



Year 



Loss Caiiv 



Kec^ Projecced Projecced 
jt^l2 Loss Race K-i2 



Accual ^Actual Ferce^ic 

K-i2 Loss Race Whice Minorlcy 



* 










• t 




16018 


1601? 




65.3% 


8495 


+2.6%- 


164 34" 


15895 ■ 


-.8% 


- - 64.0% - 


8959 


+2.0% - 


16763 


15264. 


-4.0% 


62.0% 


9 364 


+ .1^ 


' i$780 


■1W15 " 


-2.92 


60.6% 


96 39 . 




' 16696 ■ 


13273 


-10.4% 


57.0% 


10033 ' 




16629 


119^1 


■-10.2% 


53.3% 


' 1D427 


-1.0% 


' 16463 


1136 2 


-J.0% 


51.0% 


111 10 


-1.9% * 


' 16150 ^ 


10869 


■ -fa.0% 


. 48.8% 


11412 




, 15698 


10399' 


-4.3^;* 


*47.0% 


1172 7 


-3. '2% 


^5196 










4 













1950 
■ 1951 
i952 
1953. 
1954 
-1955 
1956 
195 7 
*1958 
195^ 
i960 
1961 
1962 



^1851 
(1898): 
(19^5)^ 
1?92 
1878 
1973 
2078^' 
2186 
219? 
2134 
206* 
1850 
229i) 



r. 



1963^2164 

1964 2168. 

1965 i790 

1966 1788 ^ 
i96 7 1822 
;568 ' ^860 I 
1969 1818 
1970^ rt32 ^ 

'l971 i816. 
1972 . 



.892 
.922 
.952 
_ -.982 
71.013 
1^043 
^i-073 
1.104 
1 . 1J4 
1.1^4 
1-194 
1.164 
1.134 
^ 1.104 
1.073' 

i.a43 

1.013 
• .9§2 
n " .952- 
^24^ 
^892 
.892 



1651 

1750 

1Q52 

1956 

1902 

2058 

2230 

2413 

24d6 

2484 

2464 

2153*^ 

259 7 ^ 

23«9 

2326 

1867 

1811 

1789 

1771 

1680 

1634 

1620 



1966 
196 7 
1968 
1969 
19 70' 
19L71 
19 72 
1973 
.1974 
19 75 
19 76 
1977 




2 7996 
287,34 

^10^ 
29325 
29180 
29067 
287^ 
282 30 
27451 
26585 



'/whites, 



U.S. CENSUS 



<5 



10-14 



1950 
1960 
19 70 



7400 
7199^ 
7015 ■ 



439:* 
6665 
8456 



' 10 Ttear 
Ri&cejrflon 



11. tear ' 
Retention / 



?50 
J60 
*^70 



.901 
r.l75' 
,901 



^.892 
1-194 
.892^ 



Inccrpolaced. ' ^ \ * . ^ ^ 

^Based "on known -toc^l, interpolated minority. 

'Reduccion to R^q assamed'to obtain better pre- 
desegregation fit. ^ ^ 



COURT. ACTIONS 



1959 
1^71 



Suic brought 
Order and star 




general desegregation* 



WHITE ENROLLMENT PROJEC T IONS FOR JACKSQN> MI$$IS$IPPI\ 1968rl976 ' ^ 



Year 



Births 



Recent 
Rate 



ion 
R) 



Year Loss Cain 



Net fi^t Projected Projected 
Loss K-12 Loss Rate K-12 



Actual Actual * Percent 

K-12 Loss Rate White Minority 



1950 
/ 1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
W55 
1956 

195 7 
* / 1^58 

1959 
196a 
' 1961 
1962 
1963 
196^ 
■ 1965 
1966 

196 7 
1968 
1969 

^ 1971 
* 19 72 



1425 
(1520)^ 
(1615) 
. 1710 

1602 

155 7 

1558 
^680 

1506 

1436 
, 2096 

2298 

2036 ■ 

1998 

1836 

1594 

14 70 

1535 
. 1604 

1522 

1698^., 
■ 1484 



1.49 
1.42 
1.35 
1.28 
1.21 
1.14 
1,07 
1.00 

■?3 
.86 
.79 
.79 
.79 
.79 
■ 79 
.79 
.79 
.79 
.79 
.79 
,79 
.79 



212 3 
^ 2158 
2180 
2189 
1938 
1775 
1667 
1680 
^ 1401 
1235 
1656 
1815 
1606 
i578 
1450 
1259 
1161 
1215 
126 7 
1202 
134*1 
1172 



1966 

196 7 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 

■ 1976 

197 7 



2123 
2158 
2180 
2189 
1938 
1775 
1667 
1680 
1401 



1608 
1578 
1450 
1259 
1161 
12U 
126 7 
1202 
1341 
117-2 



-545 
-708 
-921 
-102 8 
-72 3 
-508 
-465 
->39 
-229 



'23425 
22880 
22172 
21251 
2022 3 
19500 
18992 
1852 7 
18188 
17959 



-2.3% 
-3.1% 
-4.2X 
-4.8% 
-3.6% 
-2u6%- 
^.4% 
-1.8^ 
-1.3% 



21450 
20957 
20307 
19454 
18520 
17853 
17389 
16972 
16666 
16449 



21450 
20793* 
20200 
12029 
11129 
10153 
935 3 
8496 
8204 



-3.1% 
^-2.9r 
-40.4% 
-7.5% 
-8.8% 

-912% 

^4a% 



55.0% 
53.6% 
52.4% 
39. U 
36*7% 
34,* 0% 

30.6% 
29.8% 



:|n 



WHITES^ U,S.*CENSUS 
<5 , 10-14 



1^50. 559A 
1960 1P?8^ 
1970 ■ 6637 



3319 . 

8039 

8708 



lO^Year 
Re cent ion 



• 11 Year . 
Be cent ion 



-^0 
^60 



7807 
.807 



1.49 

.79 ■ - 
.'79 



Incerpolateds 
''Based on known tocal, incerpn^laced niinoricy. 



COURT ACTIONS 
* ^ 



— — \r^^ — 



A ^^^^ ^^it brought. 

i970 Order aad start of general desegregation. 



17580 
17980 
18380 
18729 
19229 
19742 

192 STS 
1929? 





WHITE ENROLLM EN T ftfOJECTlONS PGR GREENSBORO^ HpRTH CARCftlUk, 1968-1976 

r 



White Retention 
Yfiat BLrths Rate (R) Net 




Year Loss Gain 



Ne t Ne ( 
Loss K-t2 
Si 



Pr<5jected Projected Actual Actual Percent 

Loss Rate ' K-12 K-12 Loss Rate White Minority^ 



1966 
i9wr 

19^8 ' 2407 

1969 .2 309 

1970 ^369 
19 ?1 2341 



1972 

J??3^ 
1974 
19 75 
1976 



2069 

1822V. 
1950 
2054 




O26960 




21596 


545 


2f6415 


-2*0% 


* 21164 


503 


£59 U 




20762 


743 


/25169 


-2§% 


20160 


621 


' 24548 




19656 


381 


24167 




^19 342 


129. 


24038 


V*f.04% 


19245 


-10. 


24028 


19237 


122 


' 23906 




19141^ 


318 


2 3588 


*'-l-3% 


18892 



21596 

21996 
'21921 

215^.^^ 
(19^3^)- 

17722 . 
(17152) 
H6582 

16088 



WHITES, U.S. CENSUS 



<5 



10-14 



1950 5443' 3213 
9898 . 7910 
1970 8010 9457 



10. Year 
Re Cent ion 



11 

Retention 



^60 
^70 



1.W3 
' ^555 _ 
.955 * 



1.508 
.951 
.■951"^ 





69,0% 


" 9 7rr"''~ 


+1.9% 


68.5% 


10098 


. -.3% 


67.9% 


10368 


-1.7% 


66.7% 


10737' 


-8.9%^ 






-8.9% 


62.6% 


10599 


-5.2% 






-3.5%^ 


. 59.6% 


11227 






1U74 



interpolated. 
Average annual _chatige from 1970 to 1972. 



COURT ACTIONS . OfcCoy v. Greensboro) 



3.959 Suit brought. . 
.1?71 ' Or<ler and st^rt of general de5egregation. 



1 



r 



WHITE EHROLLMENT PROJECTIONS FOR RALEIGH, MORTH CAR&LIMA. 1966-19 76 



■J - 



Uhice R^Cenclon 
Year Births Rate (R) Net 



1950 1202 

1951 (II29) 
19i2_(1056r 

1953 (984>^ 

1954 1096 

1955 1136 
1956" -1416 
1957 -1410 



1958 
1959 
I960' 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
J967 
1968 
'1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



1370 

1302 • 

1422 , 

1688 

1544 

1416 

1512 

1288 

1356 

136 3 

14 70 

1586 

16^ 

14^2^ ' 



1.440 • 
1.404. 
. l.,368_ 
1.332 
1,396 
1.260 
1.224 
1.188 
1,152 
1,116 
L, 084 
1.050^ 
1.015 
.980 - 
.946 
.912 
/,877 
.842 
.808 
.774 
■ ,739 
^7Jtf 



1731 
1585' 

_i445^ 

nil 

1530 
1431 
1733 
1675 
1578 

.1453 
1596 
1772 
1567 
1388 

' 1,430 
1175 
1189 
1148 
1188 
1'22'8 



1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 ' 
1971 
J972 
1973 
!l974 

1977 







Net 


Net 


Projected Projects 


Loss 


Gam\J^oss 


K-12 


Loss Race 


K-12 




-1567 






-1.7% ' 




1731 


1-388 


343 


20064 


166&6 


15ff5" 


"T530 


135^ 


- 19909 


-0,8% -- 


-16533 


1445 


1175 


2 70 


196 39 


-i-,«% 


16 302 


1311 


1189 


122 


19517 


-0,6% 


16204 


1530 


1148 


382 


19135 ' 


-2,0% 


15880 


1431 


1188 


24^ 


18892 


ri;3x 


15674. 


1733 


1228 


505 


i83a7 


-2,7% 


15251* 


l6J^ 


'U224 


451 


179 36 


-2,5% 


: 14870 


15(78 


10^51 


529 


17409 


-2,9%, 


14439 ■ 



Actual Actual Percent 
.K-12 Loss Rate White Minority 



16666 
< 166 75^^ 




72,5% 


6327 


-M),U 






. 16684 ^ 
(15448) 


+0,1%. 
-TAxt ■ 


■'7i7i%" 


&785" 


14212 
(13484)^ 


-7,4%'' 


64,5% 


7820, f. 


-5,1% 






12756 


-5,4% 


'63,5% 


7356 


12248 


-|il,'0% - 


61,8% 

* 


- 7562 ' 



WHITES, U.S. CENSUS 

* ^ 1 



<5 



10-14 



1950 \ ' 2307 
1960 6935 ^ 5437 
1970 6 745 7461 
(F— 



\ IP Year 11 Year, 

Recentl-on * Retention 



IL 1.392 ? 1,440 

1.076 1,084 

«7Q ^ '^V - -'^^ 



Interpolated. 

b"- * ' * ' ^ 
Average ^annual chan§^ from 1970 to 1972. 



i:OURT ACTIONS (HoU v. Raleigh) 

1953 ^uit brought. * . ' - 

197X'^\ OrdeTr and start <^ general desegregation. 

' ^ - " I , - ■ : ^ . 





T 



WHITE ENROLLMENT PRQJSCTIQHS FOR RQATfQKE^ yiRGIHIA> 1968-1976 



White Ret€nt ion 
Births Rat;e (R) 



Net 



.Year 







Net 


Net 


Projected Projected 


Actual 


Actual 


Percent 


Loss 
— 


Gain 


Loss 


K-12 


Loss Rate 


K"l« 


K-12 


Loss Rite 


White 
















m 






1189 




18849 












1450 


1181 


--^269 


18580 


-1.4% 


1524 7 


15247 
(14683)^ 




76.0% 


1476 


1034 


-442 


18138 


-2.4% 


14881 


-3. ix 




1500 


939 


-'561 


17577, 


-3.1% 


14420 


14122 


, -3.82 


74.4% 


152'3 


905 


' -618 


16939 


-3.5% 


13915 


13184 


-6.6% 


72.3% 


1546 


' 863 


-683 


16276 


-4.0% 


13358 


12331 


-6.5% 


70.3% 


1586 


^64 


-722 


15534 


-4.4% 


12770 


11875 


-3.7% 


69.4% 


1607 


880 


-727 


14827 


-4.7% 


, 12170 


11303' 




68.7% 


1712 


906 


-806 


14021 


-5.4% 


11513 








1540 


872 


-668 


1335 3 


-4.8%' 


^ 10960 









Minority 



1950 


1613 


.899 


1459 


1951 


(J662)^ 
(1712)^ 


.8&d , 


»?6 


1952 


.876 


1500 


1953 


(1761)^ 


.865 


1523 


19^4 


1810 


,854 


1546 


1955, 


1884 


.84^2 


1586 


1956 


1934 


.831' . 


1607 


1?57 


20 8S ' 


.820 ' 


1712 


1958 


1964 


.809 


1540 


X 7 J 


1^82 


* 7,97 


1261 




1 Ain 

10 


. /oo 




1961 


1520 


-.775 


1178 


1962 


1558 ^ 


.76°3 


1189 


1963 


1570 


^752 


1181 


1964 


1396 


V741 


1034 


1965 


1286 


.ff30 


939 


1966 


1260 ^ 


.718 ' 


905 


196 J 


1221 


.707 


863 


1968 


1242 


.696 


864 


11969 


1286 


-684 


880 


1970 


1346 


.'673 


906 


1971 


1296 


'.673V 


872 


1972 




\ 













1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971. 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 



WHITES, U.S. CENSUS 



4 




« <5 


10-14 




10 Vear 
Retention 


11 Year 
Retention 




1950 
1960 
1970 


7540 
7635 " 
5022*' 


4637 
684d 
6129 


?50 
^0 


.90$ 
,803 
* .69,8 


,899 
.786 
.673 



4818 

4854 
4993 
3151 
5248 
5161 



In teja>ola ted I 



V 



COURT ACTIONS (Green Board of Educafcioh)" " 
* 

1969 Suit brought. ' 

1971 Order and start of desegregation (satelliting and 
attendance boundary changes).^ 



1 ' 



WHITE ENROIJJIKNT 



GIATTANOOGA, TBftNESSEE, 1968-1976 



White" Retention 
Year Births Rate (R) ^ Hot 



1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
. 1956 
1957 
19S8 
1959 
WO 
1961 
1962^ 
1963' 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



2151 , 
(2182): 
(2214) 
f2246): 
(2276) 
2^20 
2114 
23a8 
2132 
2038 
1966 
1736 
,16 34 
1604 
1604 
1390 
l554 
U17 
1584 
157^ 
1448 
1500 



-804 
-797 
-790 
-783 
*776 
-769 
-762 
-755 
-748 
-741 
- 733. 
-726 
-719 
-712 
-705 
,-698 
-691 
-684 
-677 
-670 
-66 3 
-663 



1729 
1739 
1749 
1759 
1766 
1707 
If^ll 
1743 
1595 
1510 
1441 
1260 
117S 
1142 
113t 

970 
^ 936 

969 
107Z 
lO^K 

960 

994 



Year 



19i€ 
196^ 



1966 
1967 
>8 
>^ 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 











Projected Projected 


Ac tua I 


Act ual 


Pe rceii t. 






Los 3 


Gain 






Loss Rate 






Loss Rate 


Whi 


Minor 1 ty 


* 


* — 7 


I. 




- 






14284 




52-6% 


12879 






U75 




18349 




J 3846 


13846 


-3-1% 


51*7% 


12^22 




1729 


1142- 


587 


17762 


-3-2% 


13403 


1375 8 




. 51-7% 


12834 




1739 


1131 


608 


17154 


-3*A% 


12947 ' 


13375 


" -2-6% 


50-9%- 


'12880 




1749 


970 


779 


16 375 


-4*5% 


12 365 


12549 


-6-2% 


' 50-0% 


12669 - 




1759 


936 


B2^ 


15552 


-5-0% 


11746 


9er72 


-22-9% 


43-8% 


12421 




H66 


969 


797 


U755 


-5^J% 


11147 


8567 


-11*4% 


41-5% 


12X01 , 




1707 


1072 ^ 


6 35 


14120} 


-6*3% 


10668 


7670 


-10-5% 


39-4% 


1180:J 




16U 


1053 


558 


13562 


. -4.0% 


10241 . 
964 7 ^ 


6131 


-20-12 " 


34-8% 


1X500 




1743 , 


960 


783 


12 7 79 


-5-3% 


' 5614 


-8^-4% 


33-0% 


11399' 




1595 


994 


601' 


-1217fe 


-4*7% 


9194 

































r 



^Fij^ures supplied by schdol district- Excludes 
enrollment of suburban schools *inaexed in 1968* 
L969 and L973-75- ' ^ , ^ 

1950 births estjlinated from 1950 census under 1 
(adjusted Iry 1960 ratio .af births to I960' census 
under 1); 1951-Jto 1954 Interpolated* 



WHITES, U,S* CENSUS 



\ 



1961 Suir br{)ught» * , 

1971 brdet of general desegregation; -start of partial* 

1974 Expauision of desegregation- 

1973-75 Anuexatioij of suburban schools* 



■\ 



Co 











XI Vear 


> 




10-14 




Retention 


Retention 
















1950 9050 
1960 ' 8,137 
1970 5244 


6192~ 

7418 

6133 


"So 
ho 

ho . 


*v754 
-688 


-804 
*733 
*663 




— r-j — — 




r 








JCOOET ACTIOMS 


(Mapp V, 


BoartJ 


of Educaf^ion) 


i 






er|c 



WHlTt KNROLLMENT PROJECTIONS FOR TJASHVILLE, THHWESS££> 1968-1976 



Year 



Births 



Retention 
Rate (R)- 



Net 



1950 
^ ' 1951 
1952 
1953 
*195^ 
1955 
1956 
' 1957 
1958 
' 1^59 
1960 
^ 1961 
A 1^62 ^ 

- 1964 
1965, 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
. • 1972 ^ 



6273 , 
(6 382)' 
(6491)' 
6600 
6906 
7122 
7174 
-7498 - 
7386 
7358 
7590 
;^360 
^ 7154 
7104 
7078 
6392 
6040 
^713 
5636 
59ij& 
5870 
575a 



057 
0^ 
039 
030 
021 



t.012 

1.004 
.995 
.986 

\977 
.968 
,959 
-950, 
.9^2 
.933 
.924 
,915 
.906 
.S9a 
.889 

\880 
.^SO 



6631 
6688 
^74^ 
6798 
7051 
7207 
7203* 

^ 746X 
7283 

^ 7189 
7347 
7058 
6l!96 
6692" 
660^ 

*5906 
5527 
517.6 
5061 
5268 
5r66 
SOSQ 



Year Loss 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

19 71 

1972' 

1973 

1974 

1975 

19 76 

1977 



' Gain 



6631 
6688 
6744 
6798 
7051 
7207 
7203 
74(>1 
7283 



Net , Net Projected Proj^ted ^Actual 
Loss K-12 Loss Rate 



Actual 



Percent 



6796 
6692 
6604 
5906 
^527 
5176 
5061 
3268 
5166 
5060 



+61 
-84 
-838 
-1271 
-1875 
-2146 
-1935 
:2295' 
-2223 



91456 

91517 

914 33 

90595 

8932^ 

87449, 

85:J03 

83368 

81073L 

78850 



+.1% 

-2.1% 
-^2-5%' 
-2.3% 
-2.8% 



K-12 


K-12 


Loss Rate 


White 


^'Minority . 




70094 








70852 


70852' 


+1.1%^ 


76.2% 


22171 


70^2 3 


71039 


+,2% 


75 i 8% 


226 ol 


70852 


72564 


+2.n 




2 3258 


70214 


' 71603 


-1-3? 


75T% 


23710 ^ 


692 31 


64114 


-10.5% 


72.7% 


^ ^4076 


67777 ' 


6l402 


-4^.22 


71.9% 


* ^24004 


.-66083 


59322 


-3.4% 


71.0% 


24199 


645^3 


5 7622 


-3.4% 


70.8% 


- 23745 5 


; 62753 


56479 


-2.0% 


70.5% 


^ ?3686 


6106 











ITES^ U.S. CENSUS 



<5 



10-14 



1950 27074 17433 
l56a ^ 35545* 28480, 
f970 27201 ^ 34516 



10 Yeaif , 
Retention - 



' 11 teat 
^ tention 



■60 
*70 



^ 1,052 
■ ,971. 
.890 



1.057 
.968 
.880 



) 



In te rpolated^ 







COURT ACTIONS .(Kelly v. Board pf Education) 

1955 Suit brought. . / 

1971, Order and start of ^ncetal desegregation. 



HHJTE ENROLLMENT PRO,^ECTIONS FOR MEMPHIS, 1968-1975 



"Year 


Projected 
Loss Rate 


Projected 
K-12^ 


Actual 
.K-12^ 


Actual 
Loss Rata 


Percent ;, 
White'^ 


, Minority 


1965 


* 




SQl Sft 

Jy J. _/u 








1966 






- 58577 - 


-1.0% 






1967 






57803 


. -1.3% 


47 .'2% 


64695 


1968 






56681 


-1.9% 


45.6% 


67542 


. 1969 




56006 


Annexations 




44.2%' 


74437 


1970 


-1.5% 


. 55185' 


69809 




48.4% 


76561 


. 1971 


-1.5% 


54366 ^ 


' * 65919 


-5.6% 


4^.1^ 


78661 * . 


1972 


^1.5% 


53546 ■ 


56542. 


^14.2% 


42.0% 


80405 


1973 


* -1.5% 


52726 


33122 


-41.4^ 


31.7% 


81422 


1974 


■ -1.6% * 


51906 


31335. 


-5.4% • 


29 A% 


75217 


1975 


-1.6% ^ 


51086 


28927 


-7.7% 


' - 29.2% 


75946 



Projected ^ate is based on linear regression 
^ of 1965 to 1968 enrollments 
slope = -820; constant = 60106 

^From Memphis scht53l district (Stephens, 1976) 
Excludes 1973 a*nd 1575 Raleigh annexations 
*of 2792 and 2723 white students, respectively. 

'Based on total white enrollment. 



COtJRT AgTIOMS (Morthcross v. Memphis) 

1972 First order. 

1973 Start of general desegregation. 




ERIC 



WHITE t^NRQUUtENT PRQJKCTfQ^fS FOR BIRMINGHAM, ALABjMA, 1966-1977 -^ 



White 


Retention 




Net >*et 


Projected pj 


bj'ec t,ed 


Actual Actual 


Percent^ 


Y^ar Births 


*Race (R) ■ 


Met 


Year Loss GaxVi Loss R-12 


JLoss Rate 

i 


1 


K-12 Loss Rate 


Will te Minority 



1950 


A214 


.838 


^5 31 


1966 




1951 


(4419)^ 


.822 


36 32 


1967 




1952 


(4623) 


.80^ 


3722 


1968 


35 31 


1953 


4828 , 


.789^ ' 


33.09 


1969 


36 32 


1954 


4782 


.772 


3692 


19 70 


3722 


1955 


4886 


.756 


3694 


1971 


3809 


1956 


■ 4956 


.740 


3667 


. 1972 


3692 


1957 


5272 ' 


.723 


3812 


'1973 


i694 


1958 


• 5086 


.707 


3596 


1974 


3667 


1959 


4752 


.690 


32 79 ^ 


1975 


3812 


1960 


4594' 


.674 


3096 


1976 


3596 


1961 


4126 


.658 


2715 


1977 ^3279 


1962 


3928 


.6A2 


2522 






196 3 


4954 


.6"26" 


3101 






1964 


5290 


,610 


3227 






1965 


4720 ^ 


.594 


2804 






1966 


4126 


.578 


- 2585 






1967 


4113 


.562 


2312 






1968" 


4018 


.546 


2194 ^ 






1969 


4220 


.530 


2237 






1970 


4478 


' .514 , 


2302 






1971 


4050*> 


.498 


20i7 






1972- 


3505^5 


.482 


1689 







3101 ■ 
3227 
5804 
2 385 

2194 
2237 
^2302^ 
2017 ■ 
1689 



-43p 
-405 
-919 

*^L380 ^ 

-1500 ' 

■1430^ 

^1510. 

■1579^ 

^590 



447*7 

4^337 
W932 
43014 
41590 
40210 
38710'. 
372-^0 
35770 
34191 
32601^ 



-.9%\ 
-2.f% 
-3.3% . 
-3.3% 
-3."7% 
-5.7% 
-4'.2%.», 

:4.aJ 

-4^6%^ 





33800 




49.3% 


34814* 


3614 


33614 


- -.6% 


49.4% 


34486 


3278 


32504 


-3., 3% 


48.9% 


34156 


297S 


3i:;^2 


-3.9% 


'47.3% 


34879 


2286 


28L25 


^-10.0% 


45.4% 


33869 


1220 


26031 


■ -7.4% 


43.4% 


33876 


Ol90 


2 n?.: 


-10.2% 


40.5% 


34357 


9073, 


.2\)76i 


-11. "a 


' :i8.i% 


33731 


7997 




■ -1.2% 


36.5% 


3349i 


6821 


i775^J 


-7.9% 


33.9% 


3r4589 



WHITES, CENS 



■I 



<5. 



10-14 



1350 19809 i5095 
ig^Q 20650 y ^6876 
116/8 



19 7Q 



14,^36 



10 Year 
lietention 



111 Year 
ten tlon 



50 
60 
170_ 



I .852 
. ,699 
.546 



.838 
.674 
,514* 



1/ated, 



Interpolattid and jextrapol/ated 
^Possible effects of desegregation. 



COURT ACTIONS; (DVJjgh 



;ht Ar|>: 



istrong v> Board^f Ed 



T 

t96 3- Suit/brougUt. 
1970 Order and start 6f partial desegregatibn , 



Lication) 



WHITE ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS FOR ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 1968-1977 





White 


Recension 








Ye^r 


Births 


Race (R) 


Net 


Year 


Xoss 


, 1950 


(7500)^ 


1-278 


9585 


1966 




1951 


(7500) 


1, 209 


9068 


196 7 




1952 


(7500) 


1 . 139 




1968 


9586 


1953 


7690 


1.070 


0 ^ ^ 0 
8228 


1969 


9068 


195^ 


7162 


1 . 001 


71o9 


-1970 


o54z 


1955 


7108 


.932 




,1'971 


^5228 


1956 


7018 


.862 ^ 




1972 


71o9 


19i7 


6868 


^793 


- 5446 


19?3 


6625 


1958 


6452 


, 724 


4671* 


^ 1974 


6050 


19S9 




. aD4 


/Oil 


1975 




1960 


6930 


.585 


3703 


^ 1976 


4671 


1961 
1962, 


5452 


.5"85 


3207 


1977 


'4235 


5952 


.5r85 


3482 






1963 


5972 


.585 


, 3494 






1964 


6144 . 


.585 


3623 






1965 




.585 


3178 






1966 


50|6 


.585 


2929 






1967 


47I4 

^ r 


.585 


2 764 






1968 


.585 


2572 






1969 


40)8 ■ 


'.585 


2579 






19^ 


4^8 


.585 


2450 






197K 


. 3*)8 


.585 


2052 






1972 ' 




'.585 ■ 


1666 







Cain 



Net " Proj^ced Proj^cced 
K^12. Loss Rote- K'12 



Actual 
K-I2'' 



Accual 
Loss Race 



Percent . 
Whi ce 



Hicioricy 



Prj>yided|by school district. 

'Estimat^: 1950 berths of 6244 invalid 
due w niajor annfixartioa in 1952. 



3494 
3623 
3171 
2929 
2764 
25 72 
25 79 

;^5o' 

/052 ' 
1666 



6091 
5445 
5 364 
5299 
4405 
4053 
34 71 
2996 
2619 
2567' 



1 

80009 

7391^ 

68473 

6 3109 

57810i 

53405^ 

49352 

45881 

42885 

40266 

3?699 



Wl!ITES, U.S. CENSUS 





"46270 


46270 




'7.6% 


42753 


42 506 


-8.1% 


-7.4%, 


39589 


-39318 




-7.8% 


36501 


^t^2990 , 


rl6.1% 


-8.4%^ 


33,^35 


,2 7688' 


-16,1% 


-7:65£ 


30894 


^1683 


-21.7%, 


.-7.6% 


28546 


15997 


-26.2% 


U,o% 


' 26548 


12884 


-19.5% 




, 24822 


10810 


-16,1% 


-61^ 


2330^ 


9438 * 


-12.7% 


'6Ji% 


21816 


8311 


-11.9^. 



40,8% 


67200 


38.2% 


68721 


'35.e% 


70346 


31.3% 


7*333 


^2 7,6% 


72504 


22,6% 


74323 


18.2% 


, 72128 


15.1% 


i .72414 


12.8% 


. 73490 


11,4% 


f 73434 


10.6% 


' 70283 





<5 


1 

\ 

10-14 


i 

I 


' 10 Year "iL Year 
ifetencioit , Re'cention 




1950' 

- 1960 

. s 1970 
— — , — % 


19485 
27072 

— V— 


■' 11595 • 

^4 360 
..16615 


^50 
•^70 


1,250 /* ' 1.278 ' ' . 
.614 . ' .585 
.614 .585 , 





CQURt ACTION^ (Calhoun v. Cook) ^ 

1960 Suit brought. *^ \ ^ ^ 

1969 'First-order of- general desegregation I 

1970 ^ftart of partial desegregation. 
'1971-72 Minor expansions* , 
%1973 Final ^rder and majoi: expansion of -plan. 



•I 



^TROJECTED WHITE EtJROLLMENT FOR .THE 

s \ ■ 

LOUISVILLE- JEFFERSON COITNTY SCHOOL Dt^STRICT, I967-19?7 



Whl^e Retention 
Year *Births ^Rate 4R) -Het 



Year Loss *Gain 



Net 
Loss 



Net 



Projected 
Loss* Rat-e 



' Pr<>jected 
Public 
K-12 



. Projected Actj^al 



Acttial 


Actual 


Private 


Private 


1-12^ 


Los& Rate 


1-12 


1-12 


















110500 


+2^9% 




38277 


II3II5 


+2,4% 




34180 


116^0^ 


+2.9^. 




30157 


lib JzM 






28216 


II4800 


-1:3% 




24705 


111131 


-3*2% 


25718 


257a8 


105837 


-6.6% ^ 


' 24946 


27915 


92081 


-11.3% 


24198 


30329 


87249 


■ -5.2% 


23496 


32944 


82141 


-5-9% 


2260!J 


33911 




Projected 


Actual 


Actual 




Public 


Public 


^Private 


Year 


& Private 
— ^ \ — 


& Private 1-12 


1968 


148771 


•148777 




1969 


147736 


147295 


-1.0^ 


1970 


14$667 


146561 




, 1971 


14 3191 


144540 ' 




1972 


139898 


141505 


-2.1% 


■ 1973 


136400 


136849 / 


-3:1% 


1974 


^ 132308 


131752 ^ 


-3.7% 


1975 


^128339 


122410 


-7.1% 


—1976- - 


.--X24U7 


*_JL20193 


' -1.^%.. 


1977 


119882 


116132 . 


-3. a 



\1950 . 10898 
1951* (11262) 

1952 (11626) 

1953 11990 

1954 12762 

1955 '13018 

1956 ii070 

1957 14220 
1958' 13706 
19'S9 13660 
1960^^3528 
196r 12994 
19€2 12672 

1963 12340 

1964 12036. 

1965 10586' 

1966 10322 

1967 10092 

1968 10126 

1969 10528 

1970 10940 

1971 10542 

1972 9107 



J. 



1.062 _ 
1-054 
1.046 
037 
,029 
1.Q21 
1.013 
1.005 
.996 
.988 
.980 
.972 
.964 
' .956 
.948 
..940 
.931 

.915 
.907 
v899^ 
.891 
.883 



11574 
11870 
12161 
12434 
13132 
1J291 
14253 
14291 
13651 
13496 
13257 
12630 
12216 
11797 
11410 
9951 
,9610 
9315 
9265 
?459 
9835 
9393 
fi041 



1^6 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975' 
1976 
1977 



169153 

11574-11797 +223' ^69976 
11870^11410 -460, 169516 
1216^, 9951 -2210 16730^ 
1243^ 9610 -2824 164482 
13132. 9315 -351? 160665 
13291 9i65 -4026 156639 
14253 954^ -4704 M51935 
14291 983f5 -4456^1^7479 
U651 9393 -4258^ 143221 
13496 8041 -5^55 137766 



-.3% 
-1.3% 
-1.7% 
-2.3% 
-2-;5% 
-3.0% 
-3.0% 
-2^9% 
-3.8% 



111131 
107V97 
.104563* 
t0ij531 
. 97673 



WRITES^ U.S. CENSUS 




195a 47028 27711 
1960 64260 49665 
1970 49410 63085 



10 Year 11 Year 
Retention Retention 



50 



70 



i.q36. 

982 
8 



1-062 
-980 
.899 



a * ^ 

From Jefferson County Education 

Consortium (Johnson, eT;alr» - - 

1977)* ; 

^Interpolated. ^ - i 

^Based on, 1969-77 projected loss 
rates for school*-age^ population. 



COURT ACTIONS 



I- 'J 



1971 
1^72f 
1973 
1974 

1975 



Jefferson County suit filed. 

Louisville suit filed :\ 

First court order. 

Ijerger order (actually implemented 

state board) . 
Start of general d^degreg^'t^ion 



by 



WHITi: ^:NROLLMP:nT >ROJECTIOHS FOR^SaS DIEGO, 
1968-1977 





White 


Anglo 


Re ten ti on 


Cohort 








Net 


Net 


Projected 


■ ^ — 

Projected Actual 


Actual 


Perifent 




Year ^ 


Births 


Frac cion 


R^ce (R) 


Net 


Year 


Loss 


'Gain 


I/^ss 
* 


K-12 


Loss Rate 


K'12 


K-12^ 


Loss Ra^ 


, Anglo 


JUn. 


1950 


,8004 


.860 


1 




8260 


1966 
















%' 94182 




' 77% 


2 7696 


1951 


(8875)^ 


\856 


1 


17 


8888 


d96 7 








122310 






95878 


95878 


76% 




1952 


(9746)^ 


852 


1 






1968 


8260 


ft 1 


+ 1 Al 

1 10 L 


X ^ ^ 4 ? ± 




+0.1^ 


95973^ 


< 98163 


-1-9 L'/ 






1933 


JrOblO ' 


f . 848 


1 


10 




1969 


000 0 




— 1 9 1 7 
"i 4 i / 


1 7 1 ^ 7A 

J.^ J.^ /H 




-0.92: 


95110 


96221 


i -2 






1954 


112 32 


..84i , 


1 


07 


10143 


19 70 


9466 


6651 


-2815 


118459 




-2.4:^ 


92827 


95208 


-1.1% 


74% 


33672 


1955 


10672 


.840 . 


1 

* 


04 


932 3 


1971 


990 3 


6^01 


-3302. 


115157 






90228 


93829 


-1.4% 


73%. 


34498 


*1956 


11340 




1 


01 






10143 


6539 


'3604 


111553 




-3.2%' ' 


87341 


89 307 


. OA- 






1957 


I2244 


.832' 




98 


9983 


1973 


932 3 


6675 


-2648 


ZO8905 




-2.4% 


85245 


8723-7 


-2.3% 


71% 


36 329 


1958 


12074 


.828 




9^ 


' 9397 


1974 


9580 


6981 


-2599 


106306 




-2.4^ ^ 


83199 


85823 


-1.6^ 


69% 


37291 


1959 




^ ft?/. 




91 


V07 D 




9983 


6934 


-2947 


Z03359 




-2.8:^ 


80869 


82492 


— J . y A 


. 68% 


39006 


i960 




. * 




8a 


Q in 7 


1976 


9397 


5812" 


-3585 


99774 




-3.5:^ 


78039 


' 80153 


— ^ t CSa 


66% 


41270 


1961 


ii / to 






88 


y ij 1 


197 7 


98 9f 


5 702 


-4194 


95580 




-4.2^ 


74 761 


■75770 


—J . ^ ^ 


■ 64% 


42690 


i 9fi7 




ft 1 ? 
. 0 i i 




88 




























196 3' 
1964 


11730 
1084 2 
9448 ■ 


.808 
*804 
. 800 ' 




88" 

88 
88 


834"! 
7671 ' 
^651 




WHITES, U 


S. CENSUS 


PERCENT 
» ANGLO 


ANGLOS , 


- 






1966 
1967 
1966 \ 


9424 ^ 
' 9382^ 
^ 9626 


* 796 
.792 
, 788 . 




88 . 

88 

88 


• 6601 
6339 
^6 73 






<5 


10-14 


<5 


10-Z4 


.<5 


10-14 


10 Year 
Retention 


11 Y^i.fr 
RcECUCion 




























1969 


10028 


. 784 




88 


6981 


■J 


1950 


33515 16255 14!^ 


ii% 


28823 


14304 RcQ 
34156 R.^ 
41532 R^S 


1.1^ ' 


' 1.20 




1970 


10102 


.780 




88 


6834 




i960 


56889 40662 IZl 


16% 


46649. 


.89 


>88 




. 1971 


8312^' 


. 776^ 




88 ^ 


3812 




1970 


46126 52051 22% 


20X 


36080 


, .89 


.88 




1972 


^394 


,iir 

^1 




88 ^ 


5702 

























a { 
Supplied by San DicgO School District. 

Interpolated* 



COURT ACTIONS (Carlln v. San Diego Schools) 

1967 ^ Suit filed. > " ~^ ^ 

1977 Hearing %nd order of a voluntary plan. 



ERIC 



i 



v 



■\ 



mWj^L WHITE LOS^ RAl'ES IH , 
NORTHKRif^ CONTROL DISTRICTS FKO;i THE KpSSELL STUDY^ 



Syracuse „ 
Grand Rapids 
Toledo ' 
Los Angeles 
, San Diego 
Philadelphia 
Hartford 
Cleveland 
Youngs town 
Cincinnati ' ■ 
Albuquerque * 
Jersey City ' 
Phoenix 
^Columbus, Ohio 
Akron 

Kansas City, Kansas 
Omaha 



1969 



V 

-3.1 
-3'. 2 
1. 7 

-2.6 \ 
-2.0* 
-3.5 
-9.1 

-6 4 
-7.3 . 
-3.2 
+ .7 
-3.5 

- .1 - 
-1.3 . 
'3.9. 
-3.3 

- .7 



19.70 



-3.6 ' 
-^3 

- .1 
-1.8 
-5.2* 
-1.1 
-3.7 
t9.9 
-1.5 
-A. 5 
-3.3/ 
+1./ 
-5.6 

- .2 
-1.3 
-1,8 
-2.3 

1.6 



1971 

f. 

-2. '8 

-Y 

' 1-2 
4-5 

5.1 



■ -6 .1 



-3.0 
-1.0 
-A. 8 
+l-'0 

- .5 
-1.1 

- .7 
-2.3 
-3.5. 

0 



1972 



1W3 



19 7A 



-5.6 
-6.7 
-VO 
-1.9 
-5.2 
-A .8 

+3;o 

-9.3 
-3.2 
-7.1 
-7.0 
+ .8 
-6.7 
-A. 9' 



-5.2 



-3.7 
-6.3 
-1.9. 



-A. 2 
-5.6 
-A. 9 
-7. A 
-2.3 
-7.9 
-8.3 
-5.9 
-1.3 
-9.1 
-3,0 
-10.7 
-2.3 
-5.3 
-6. A 
-7.3 
-A .9 



-A. 3 
-5.8 
-3.7 
-7.6 
-1.-6 
-3.A 
-7.9 
-5.1 
-8.8 
-6. A 
-3.2 
-8.7 
rA.3 
-A. 8 
-5.0 
-6.9 
-3. A 



1975 



-2,8 



ERIC 



Average White Loss 



■2.76 



-5.67 



-5.35 



-4.77 



Includes control ^roup cities as well as northern JH^ken desegregation" districts that showed no white 

black reassignment and .which" had tot^ enrollments over 20,000 



a gss ilmaent and ^ess than three percent 
nd miTOTjLty enrqlljafents in the 20-60 pe 



r 

and 



percent range in 1968 .^(Rosseil, 1977) 
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